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MONSTER MEETING AGAINST THE 
SLAVE-TRADE. 


A TUBLIC MEETING, in reference to the present 
state of the African slave-trade to Cuba, was 
held at the London Tavern, on Wednesday, 
June 25th ult., the Right Honourable Lord 
Brougham in the chair, ‘The room was 
densely crowded with a highly respect- 
able audience. Amongst those present we 
noticed Lord Campbell, Mr. C. Buxton, 
M.P., His Excellency W. E. Kennedy (late Go- 
vernor of Sierra Leone); His Excellency the 
President of Liberia ; Mr. Senator Marshall, 
of Liberia; Mr. W. S. Johnson (Editor of 
the Liberia Herald); Mr. Gerard Ralston 
(Consul-General for Liberia) ; Admiral Sar- 
torius, K.C.B.; Colonel Rigby (Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Zanzibar); Thos. Young, Esq., 
(late Collector of Customs, St. Helena, and 
Superintendant of Liberated Africans) ; Tito 
Visino (His Bavarian Majesty’s Consul, 
Havana); M. Jeanty (First Secretary 
Haytian Legation); the Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Allen, Dr. Carlisle, J. G. Hewlett, Dr, 
Schén (West Africa), the Rev. P. Latrobe, 
Cyrus P. Grosvenor (U.8.), James Mules, 
LL.B., H. Richard, John Kennedy, J. Tur- 
ner, B.A., Geo. Smith, W. O'Neill, T. Jones, 
W. H. Bonner, J. Hiles Hitchens, W. W. 
Dickinson, J. Long (Calcutta), E. A. Wall- 
bridge (Demerara), Messrs. Duncan McLaren, 
T. W. Bevan, R. Alsop, Joseph Cooper, Jo- 
siah Forster, G. W. Alexander, Thos. Morris, 
J. L. McLeod, J. Madden, D. Chinery, W. 
Barnard, T. Pownall, J. Finlay, J. D. Bassett, 
Dr. Lovell, Dr. Hodgkin, J. R. Scarborough, 
James Finlay, E. Wilkins, A. G. Atwell, 
jun., James Miles, R. Cortield (Agent Bible 
Society, South America), R. Thwaites, W. 
Rogers, (late Sheriff, Charleston), 8. Bourne, 
H. Hersee, Geo. Stevens, W. Craft, &c., &c. 
The noble and venerable chairman, on enter- 
ing the room, and rising to address the meet- 





ing, was greeted with the most enthusiastic 
cheering. 
His Lorpsuir having introduced to the audience 
the eldest son of king Pepple, of the Bonny, West 
Africa, whose petition he presented to the House of 
Lords in the session before last, said—Here am. 
I, my friends, after sixty years of war with the 
African slave-trade, which, thank God, we no. 
longer call a trade, but a crime. I grieve to say;. 
however, that notwithstanding the great success 
of having washed our hands of the foul traflic— 
having given up the crime, as far as regards this 
country—it still continues to prevail, and that 
to a frightful extent, elsewhere. Only think of 
Spain, after having received nearly half a million 
of our money, on condition that she should en- 
deavour at least to put down the slave-trade in 
her island of Cuba, instead of putting it down, 
having, in fact, encouraged it,for the profit of 
her ruined nobles, whom she sends out as gover- 
nors to Cuba, to recruit their shattered fortunes 
by receiving bribes, blood-money from the felons 
—I call them by no other name—engaged in 
that accursed traffic. The result is, that 40,000 
negroes are landed every year on the island of 
Cuba, besides nearly 20,000 who have perished 
on the voyage. Is it to be endured that we should’ 
not exert ourselves, and use the influence which 
we have, or at least ought to have, with Spain— 
an influence which delicacy towards her prevents 
us from naming, or even alluding to, in diplomatic - 
correspondence, but which we, the countrymen of 
Wellington, may well allude to here. After- 
having freed her from the dominion of her 
enemies—after having set up, at the expense of 
our own blood—no doubt she contributed, though: 
to a comparatively small extent, to the attain- 
ment of this object—after having freed her, I say,. 
from the domination of her enemies, and set her 
up at the expense of our own blood and treasure, 
ought we not to have influence with her to war- 
rant us in calling upon her to fulfil 
P ‘i } cr 
engagement, in consideration of wKich’she—re- \ 
ceived half a million of our money? Onght we® 
to be prevented from doing 49 -by the fear Jest 
she should be asked to do anytlsiag to oUige os 
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her engagement which Spain has fulfilled has 
been to take possession of our money; the rest 
she has left unperformed. I say, it is gratifying 
to think that we in this country have washed our 
hands of this horrible crime ; but I grieve to say 
there are certain appearances of a hankering 
after the enormous profits of the traffic. It was 
a great success to us to obtain from the Northern 
States of America—I may say, from what used 
to be happily the United Provinces of America, 
though they are so, unfortunately, no longer—it 
is a great success to obtain that for which we 
have all along been striving—the right of search. 
When I passed my Bill in 1811, getting rid of the 
wrong name, and giving a right name to the 
traffic, calling it a felony, America adopted that 
view, and even went further. For a year or two 
the offence of engaging in the slave-trade was 
made a capital one, and afterwards the punish- 
ment was made fourteen years’ transportation. 
America also made it a capital offence; but the 
mischief was, that there was a shortcoming in 
the execution of the law which America had 
passed. We enforced our law to the letter, 
and transported for fourteen years, under the 
first Act, such as were found guilty of the offence ; 
but in America, till the other day, I do not recol- 
lect that any execution was given to that Act. 
At all events, the American flag was the great 
protector of the trade. Happily, however, the 
right of search has now been granted, whereby 
we have the power of effectually checking the use 
of the American flag for the countenance of the 
Cuban slave-trade. Then certain people sup- 
posed that, as the American flag could no longer 
shelter the traffic, the French flag might, and 
they conceived that the port of Marseilles might 
be found an exceedingly fit place for carrying it 
on. I grieve to say, that in this country, both in 
Liverpool and in this town in which we now are, 
there have been indications of a design to profit 
by that possibility ; but I trust the French will not 
permit such an outrage upon the port of Mar- 
seilles. ‘There was lately in Liverpool the case 
of an American vessel from Boston, which brought 
over aninnocent cargo. This cargo she landed at 
Liverpool, but she was then fitted out with cal- 
drons and manacles, and all the other implements 
of the accursed traffic. Thus fitted out, she was 
freighted out to the coast of Africa, where she 
was seized by an American cruiser, with 640 
wretched slaveson board. She had been a couple 
of months on the coast. ‘he was carried to an 
American port, and her captain, Captain Bowen 
--I name him, thinking possibly he may consider 
it an honour to be associated with this event—the 
captain, if not actually executed, as Captain 
Gordon was, is at least upon his trial; for Mr. 
Adams, the excellent American minister, told Lord 
Russell that he was on his way to Boston, and 
would be tried for the offence. It is much to be 
regretted that the crime, in this instance, was con- 
ceived at Liverpool quite as much as at Boston. I 
understand that the person who was engaged in 
fitting out the vessel was at least of the same name 
as Captain Bowen : he was said to be his brother, 
or some near relative; and I hope and trust 
that he, and those concerned, will be punished as 
they deserve. I said, that not only in Liverpool, 
but in this town also, there were indications of a 
desire to profit by the “exportation” from Mar- 
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seilles. When I say “ profit,” I may well call it 
by that name, for the gains are so enormous, ‘that 
if one ship in four or five escapes, it makes the 
fortune of those who deal in the venture. So 
irresistible is the inducement, as I have observed, 
there are indications of a desire and a design on 
the part of some persons in this city to en- 
gage in the traffic. A very respectable mer- 
chant wrote a letter, part of which I read 
in the House of Lords, but I did not read 
the whole. I will now read the whole of the 
letter, at least the whole of the extract to which 
I referred in the House of Lords: ** The circum- 
stance to which I alluded arose in the following 
way: A gentleman with whom I am intimately 
acquainted named to me that an offer was made 
to him to join others in the African trade. 1 
immediately made observation that I trusted it 
was not in the slave-trade; to which he replied 
that it was, and I therefore declined. I re- 
marked, * How will this affect the right of search 
established with England and America?’ upon 
which he snapped his fingers, and said it was 
the intention to sail under false colours, and the 
point of departure was Marseilles.’ My friend 
further stated that a very large amount of money 
was at command, but that every movement in 
London was conducted with the utmost secresy ; 
so much so, that upon one occasion a cheque had 
to be changed by one of the parties who was 
lying ill in bed. He wished my friend to get 
change, but, correcting himself, said, ‘No, I 
must do it myself;’ whereupon he got out of a 
sick bed, put on his clothes, and changed the 
cheque himself. Having done so, he had to go 
into bed again.” It is thus plain how carefully 
they conceal all traces of their iniquity. This man, 
it would seem, was afraid to give the cheque to 
my correspondent’s friend, lest it should indicate, 
in some way or another, his concern in the crime. 
I will not say, that by law, under the Felony 
Act, the mere furnishing of capital in this trade 
is punishable—I will not say whether it is or 
not; but I will say this, that the man who does 
profit by that capital being employed in the 
slave-trade, whether directly or indirectly, is to 
all intents and purposes morally guilty of the 
crime. I had a letter this morning from a most 
worthy friend of mine, a clergyman of the 
established church. He congratulates us upon 
the great step which has lately been taken in 
theright of search being conceded by the American 
Government, and he adds his horror as a Chris- 
tian minister—a minister of the Gospel of peace 
and good will—of the crime, and his deep sense 
of the guilt of Spain in allowing the traffic tobe 
continued under her authority. He adds, quot- 
ing four lines of poetry: 


** Accursed trade, which thrives on human pain, 
And calls forth every misery for gain ; 
Accursed men, who, building wealth on woe, 
Force tears and blood to stream in ceaseless 

flow.” 


It is impossible to refer to the great benefit which 
the anti-slavery cause has received from the con- 
duct of the Northern States, without turning 
one’s eyes for a moment to the horrors which are 
passing over that country. Let us hope that the 
result of all these things will in the end—though 
not immediately—be the freedom of that conti- 
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nent from the greatest stain that ever tarnished 
it—domestic Slavery. One cannot help reflecting 
that, in the dispensations of Providence, good often 
comes out of evil. The want of cotton, the great 
staple of our manufactures, grievous as are 
its consequences for the present, and grievous 
as they are likely to be, both to us and to our 
neighbours in France, for some time to come, yet 
out of this may arise the permanent cultivation 
of this article in our own dominions. From the 
East Indies it is perfectly clear that we might 
derive a very large supply; and not only from 
thence, but from Australia, and even some parts of 
Africa, not on the coast, but inland. That cotton 
can be most advantageously cultivated in Jamaica 
there is no doubt whatever. I will give an 
instance. After I had stated this, last session of 
Parliament, early, I think, in September, cotton 
seeds were sent out to Jamaica from this country. 
They were forthwith sown, and from them a crop 
was gathered. This was manufactured and sent 
over to this country, and I myself, at the pre- 
seni; moment, wear a waistcoat made out of it. 
The proof is befure your eyes of the possibility of 
the cotton culture in Jamaica. Capital only is 
wanting. There is no want of labour, at least 
labour might easily be supplied; for if the 
labour there is not sufficient from our own free 
negroes and mulattoes, independent of coolie 
Jabour, which has proved so beneficial in the 
East; independently of that, you have resources 
in the island of Porto Rico itself, where there 
are 60,000 slaves, and 30,000 free people of 
colour, and whether the slaves are emancipaced 
or not, there is an unlimited supply of people of 
colour; but in Barbadoes there can be no doubt 
hands may be obtained ; though, from all accounts 
that reach us, thereis no want of labourin Jamaica, 
even under existing circumstances. The wages 
of the negroes is about a shilling per day. The 
cotton manufactured by free-labour costs eight- 
pence, which would have cost tenpence per pound 
by slave-labour. I have made a calculation upon 
the subject, and this is the result: the whole ex- 
pense of the cultivation, including the capital in- 
vested, and the hire of the premises, and every 
other cost upon that cotton which was sent over 
to this country, and whereof I wear the result, 
amounted to, I think, eightpence per pound, where- 
as, had it been the product of slave-labour, it would 
have cost tenpence, or twenty-five per cent. more. 
Now I take this to be a very encouraging circum- 
stance, calculated as it is to stimulate investment 
on what may truly be called a profitable specula- 
tion, for really it holds out a very sure promise 
of a speedy return. I will not detain you much 
longer. 1 am sorry not to find here a worthy 
friend of mine from the other side of the channel, 
who was prevented from coming here in time for 
the commencement, but said that he would be 
likely to be here before the close of the meeting. 
I name him with the greater pleasure, because he 
was one of the Government of France which, in 
1848, abolished Slavery in all the French colonies 
—I mean M. Garnier Pages: I hope he will 
still come before we close the meeting, in which 
case I am sure you will be very happy to hear 
him. But now as to this speculation from Mar- 
seilles. Ido not believe that that port will ever 
be used for the purpose of carrying on this in- 
fernal traffic. ‘the Emperor has shewn not the 
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slightest dispesition to encourage, but on, the con- 
trary, every desire to put a stop to the thing. 
And well may he do so. One of the best acts—I 
am afraid | must say one of the very, very few good 
acts—-which his uncle may be praised for—I mean 
the first Buonaparte—was when he came back 
from Elbain the year 1815. The first proclama- 
tion which he then issued was to abolish the slave- 
trade. I remember saying to my worthy and 
ever-to-be-lamented friend, Mr. Stephen, our 
great coadjutor in this cause—I remember say- 
ing to him, when he referred to this action, 
**Oh yes, it is true: he thinks this will get 
him a little popularity.” Mr. Stephen rebuked 
me. ‘ Never,” says he, “‘quarrel with a good act 
on account of a bad motive. If a man acts well, 
let his motive be what it may, that is enough.” 
I quite agree with him, and no doubt it was one 
of the few good acts which that commonly-called 
reat man has ever done. Therefore the present 
mperor, who follows, as far as he can honour- 
ably, creditably, and safely, in the steps of his 
uncle, will be the very last man in the world to 
countenance that traffic at Marseilles. I have 
not the least fear that it will be carried on; but 
there ought to be, and I take it for granted there 
will be, after the communications which were 
made in the House of Lords on my mentioning 
the circumstance—an immediate investigation 
for the purpose of making that right of search 
extend to French vessels as well as to American. 
I now beg leave to thank you for the very kind 
reception you have given me to-day as an old 
fellow-labourer in the cause—much older, 1 am 
afraid, than any one here present. I will now 
call upon the Secretary to make a statement. 
Mr. Cuamerovzow—Ladies and gentlemen, 
no Report is to be read on this occasion. This 
meeting has been convened for a special purpose, 
namely, to consider the subject of the African 
slave-trade to Cuba, and to submit to you a line 
of policy which the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have thought 
it desirable to adopt, with a view, if possible, to 
bring public opinion to bear on this question, and, 
by its assistance, to accomplish that which the 
Government, with all its earnest desire to per- 
form, has not yet been able to effect—the closing 
of the Cuban slave-market. I am quite aware 
that the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety is regarded by many persons as an unprac- 
tical Society. We admit it. And in this mat- 
ter of the Cuban slave-trade we are of the un- 
practical turn of mind of that man who hap- 
pened to have a leak in his cistern. Being ex- 
cessively unpractical, he sent for a plumber and set 
him to stop it. He happened, however, to havea 
neighbour who was of a very practical turn, and 
who snggested that instead of stopping the leak 
the source of supply should be cut off. Now, gen- 
tlemen, we have to submit to you a very simple 
plan, one we deem practical. We propose to stop 
the slave-trade by closing the Cuban market. To 
accomplish this, we purpose to appeal to the peo- 
ple, and from them direct to the Government. 
It is not our object to dictate to the Government 
what course it shall adopt out of many that 
might be submitted, but simply to place before 
it the one broad fact, that at the present 
moment the slave-trade is being prosecuted to 
the island of Cuba to the extent of from 30,000 
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to 40,000 slavese very year: and that to pre- 
vent this importation, the market must be closed. 
We have a right to demand this at the hands of 
Spain. In 1817 we contracted a treaty with 
Spain, and, in 1818, paid her the sum of 
400,0002. sterling for her promised co-operation 
in the suppression of the abominable traffic ; 
but from 1818, when she pocketed the money, 
to the present moment, she has persistently 
refused to take any practical step in that 
direction. Her Majesty’s Government has 
been continually urging the matter upon 
Spain. It has sent despatches which would 
fill a very large trunk, and it has received back 
nothing but despatches : not one single measure 
of any practical value has Spain carried out. 
We wish to bring before you this question in its 
simplest form. We want you to understand it, 
if not on its philanthropic or religious grounds, at 
least upon its financial grounds. In her efforts 
to suppress this abominable slave-trade, Great 
Britain has expended, from first to last, 
ap to the present time, a sum of not less than 
45,000,0002, sterling; and the continuance of 
these efforts involves this country in an annual 
expenditure of 1,000,0/0/. sterling. It is diffi- 
cult to get at all the details of the figures, but we 
have been at some pains to find them out, and I 
will submit to you the following items of expen- 
diture. The cruising squadron on the coast of 
Africa costs us half a million a year ; then come 
subsidies to native chiefs ; allowances for support 
of liberated negroes at Sierra Leone and St. 
Helena; payment of head-money to officers of 
squadrons, and to the Governor of Sierra Leone 
and others; expeditions up the rivers, such as 
the Niger expedition; annexations like that of 
Lagos; petty wars against the native kings; 
commissions to African potentates like the King 
of Dahomey; and soon to the end of the chapter. 
There is no means of arriving at the actual 
positive expenses to which these attempts to 
put a stop to the slave-trade subject us, because 
they are scattered through the estimates; but 
you may take it for granted that, from first to 
last, the cost is not less than a million a 
year; and this will go on till such time as the 
era opinion of this country—to which this 
ociety in the past has appealed, and which 
enabled it to obtain the liberation of our slaves, at 
acost of 20,000,000/. sterling—till that opinion 
is brought to bear upon the question; and when 
that is the case, the slave-trade of Cuba will be 
putdown. But to bring this matter home a little 
more closely, Il want you to understand what this 
expenditure means. It is no less than the 
amount of the paper duty, about which so much 
stir was made a year ago. It is a very con- 
siderable proportion of the sugar duty, which 
there is an agitation to repeal. It is a consider- 
able proportion of the tea duty. And last, but 
by no means least, it is equivalent to the extra 
penny on the abominable, iniquitous, and un- 
justly leviedincome tox. I do not wish to occupy 
the attentiou of this Meeting for a longer pe- 


merely to put before you a few plain facts, in | 
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rial which Mr. Charles Buxton will presently 

move, with the first resolution, and which, to save 

him trouble, I will take the liberty of reading. 

Mr. CHAmEROVZzOW concluded by reading the 
following memorial. 

“Tue Memoriat of certain of the inhabitants 
of London, in Public Meeting assembled, on 
Wednesday, the 25th of June 1862, the 
Right Hon. Lorp Brovauay in the chair — 

‘‘ RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, 

‘*TuaT your memorialists regard, with the 
deepest coucern, the continued prosecution of the 
slave-trade between the coast of Africa and the 
island of Cuba, it being shewn, upon official evi- 
dence before Parliathent, that from 30,000 to 
40,000 slaves are annually landed in that island. 

*“*TuHat this iniquitous traffic is carried on by 
Spain, notwithstanding that she has concluded 
treaties for its suppression with Great Britain, 
and was paid the sum of 400,000/. sterling, in 
the year 1818, as compensation for her promised 
co-operation in that object. 

“Tat the continuation of the slave-trade to 
Cuba involves the tax-payers of Great Britain 
in an annual expenditure of 1,000,000/. sterling. 

‘* Tuat Spain possesses the power summarily 
to suppress the slave-trade, if she choose to exer- 
cise it, but that she persistently refuses to take 
the necessary steps for this purpose, and treats 
with contempt and indifference the remon- 
strances and the representations of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

‘‘Tuat the people of this country have just 
cause of complaint at the deliberate infraction by 
Spain of her slave-trade treaties with this 
country, and have a right to require that she 
shall forthwith take effectual measures for their 
fulfilment. 

‘Tut while this Meeting records its unquali- 
fied satisfaction at the recent conclusion of a new 
treaty with the United States of America, for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, and believes 
that the concession of a limited right of search 
will tend materially to promote that object, it is 
of opinion, that so long as the Cuban slave-market 
remains open, the slave-traders will find means 
of evading measures which are of mere temporary 





| 


expediency, and that the only radical remedy for 
the slave-trade is the closing of the Cuban slave- 
market. 

* Tuat the Spanish Government being alone 
responsible for the continued prosecution of the 
slave-trade to Cuba, this Meeting most earnestly 
prays that Her Majesty’s advisers will adopt such 
measures as the urgency of the case appears to 
them to require, to obtain from Spain the im- 
mediate suppression of the iniquitous traflic in 
human beings.” 

Lord Brovuguam— Allow me to supply an 
omission which I made at the commencement of 
of the Meeting. In our endeavours to put down 
what remains of the slave-trade, we have no 
longer the great West-Indian body for antayo- 


| nists, as it is the interest of the West-Indian 
; | planters, as much as of humanity, that the slave- 
riod. It is not my object to make a speech, but | traffic should be abolished. 


Mr. C. Buxron, M.P., moved the first resolu- 


the hope that they may assist you to form a | tion as follows: 
judgment, and justify you in giving your con- 
currence to the line of policy we propose for your 


adoption, 


This policy is embodied in a memo- 


ments founded upon Parliamentary evidence, 


| “ That this Meeting having heard the state- 
which have been submitted to it, on the sub- 
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ject of the African slave-trade to Cuba, 
adopts the above memorial to the Right Hon. 
Viscount Palmerston and to the Right Hon. 
Earl Russell.” 
He said: The Secretary has read you the me- 
morial referred to in the above resolution. . I 
wish to make a remark or two upon one part of 
that memorial, to which the Secretary has already 
alluded. I refer to that part of it which speaks 
of our annual expenditure to put down the slave- 
trade. ‘That expenditure is stated as 1,000,000J. 
Now I confess I should not like to move this re- 
solution without at the same time stating, that I 
demur a little to the estimate which the Secretary 
has made. (Sensation.) I hope he takes rather an 
exaggerated view of the subject. It is true, halfa | 
million is still spent upon our cruising squadron 
on the coast of Africa; but I believe that if we 
did not keep those ships on the African coast, we 
should be keeping almost the whole of them some- 
where else ; and the fact of their being on the Afri- 
can coast gives the captains and the crews a good 
deal of experience. (Murmurs.) Of course they are | 
always on the look-out for slavers, so that it is a 
good school for our navy ; and we must not look 
at the whole of the money thus spent as part of 
the expenditure rendered necessary by the slave- 
trade. I should not have liked to let that state- 
ment go without expressing my own opinion. 
(Marks of disapprobation.) However, it is | 
a matter of very trifling importance, compared | 
with the very great interests which we are | 
called upon to consider on this occasion. (Hear, | 
hear.) Since last year things have a good deal | 
changed with regard to the Cuban slave-trade. 
When we take a general view of the state of | 
things with regard to the slave-trade, we find | 
there are some things to discourage us. Still I 
am thankful to say that, in my opinion, upon 
the whole, the prospect is much more encourag- | 
ing than it has been for some years past. When | 
we look at the trade as a whole, without re- | 
ference to the difficulties we still have to en- | 
counter, we find there are some things to encou- | 
rage us. When we look at the cost of Africa, we | 
find that infernal scoundrel, the King of Daho- | 
mey, still prosecutes his odious cruelties, still | 
nourishes the slave-trade as far as he possibly | 
can. 

Lord BrovayamM—It is an institution in Da- 
homey to catch slaves for the purpose of massa- 
cring a large portion of them. 

Mr. Buxton—His lordship truly remarks that 
it is an institution in the kingdom of Dahomey 
to catch slaves for the purpose of massacring a 
large portion of them, and selling the remainder 
to those who are willing to purchase them. Da- 
homey is one of the blackest spots on the face of 
the earth We know again that there is a con- 
siderable slave-trade carried on on other parts of | 
the coast; that even on the East Coast it exists 
to a great extent under the Portuguese govern- | 
ment, where that government ought to be using | 
strenuous and effectual measures for the repres- 
sion of the traffic; even from that coast there is 
still a very large export of slaves. We know, too, 
as the memorial states, that the number of slaves 
at present imported into Cuba is between 
30,000 and 40,000 men, women, and children. | 
All this is very dark. And then, again, I am 
sorry to say the result of an expedition which 
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| we must bear this fact in mind. 
Spanish cruisers themselves took a slaver, con- 
| taining between 2000 and 3000 slaves, all of 
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was lately sent up the Niger, and to which some 
allusion has been made, has not been so satis- 
factory as we might have hoped. Instead of the 
natives aiding us, they regarded the expedition 
with a sort of protectionist notion, as if it were 
interfering with their private traffic; and they 
did all they could to prevent us entering into 
trade relations with the people along the Niger. 
If a legitimate trade could only once take root in 
that country, and flourish, that river would be one 
of the most beautiful entrances into Africa. 
These are the discouraging circumstances to 
which I have to allude. On the other hand, we 
have first to look at an important change on the 
England has taken possession of the 
town of Lagos; and though there are some grave 
objections, no doubt, to extending our colonial 
empire in any direction, yet this is not likely to 
involve us in more than a trifling expense, and it 
would have been impossible for us to continue to 
repress the slave-trade as we could wish, if we 
had let things goonas before. The king whom 
we set up there, whether from want of will, or 
for want of power, did not do his duty towards 
us according to the treaties he had entered into; 
and I believe, the effect of our taking possession 
of Lagos will be to give us a hold on that part of 
the coast, and that it will tend to the reduction 
of the slave-trade in those dominions. Then I 
cannot help thinking there are some encouraging 
signs with respeet to the feeling of the Spanish 
nation and the Spanish Government. We must 


| remember that, in the last few years, Spain has 


taken the most extraordinary strides. Her people 
are, apparently, rising again to occupy once more 
the position they ought to hold in Europe ; and we 
cannot but believe that, as they increase in civili- 
zation and education, they will be influenced, as 
other civilized nations are, to discountenance the 
prosecution of this most atrocious traffic. I think 
we shall find that the Spanish Government 
have not taken any vigorous steps at present to 
put down the traffic. But they do seem to 
me to be becoming more alive to the subject than 
they have ever been before; and though it is 
very difficult to judge what they are actually 
doing in Cuba, at the same time it does seem as 
if the Governor-General of Cuba had set his face 
with some degree of persistency against the pro- 
secution of the slave-trade. There is also this 
difficulty and uncertainty about knowin 
the Governor-General does in Cuba. It was 
stated in Parliament last year, that when the 
Governor-General takes office, he sets his face 
against the slave-trade, not from any feeling of 
humanity, but because the blood-money he re- 
ceives from the traders is likely to be rather 
greater, if the trader finds it is difficult to carry 
on the trade. Lord Palmerston said that in Par- 
liament. That would certainly lead us to feel 
less confidence in any thing which the Governor- 
General might do, than we should feel were it 
otherwise. I think there is some evidence that 
the present Governor-General is really better 
than most of his predecessors have been. Then 
Last year the 


whom were set at liberty. This is a most im- 
portant fact. For many years the Spaniards 
have done nothing to put down the slave-trade; 
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and when their own ships, do such a good 
stroke of business as that, we cannot but hope that 
the Government really is beginning to see the 
error of its ways. But that is not a reason for 
our not continuing to put the strongest pressure 
upon them that we can. It is only by the exer- 
tions of England, and the influence of England, 
that the Spanish Government can be induced to 
do this sort of thing. ‘Then there is something 
encouraging in the remarkable change that has 
taken place with respect to the United States. 
That they who, for so many years, have shewn 
the greatest indifference on the subject, and have 
been unwilling to co-operate with us—who have 
looked on our exertions with a spirit of rivalry— 
that they should voluntarily propose to us to re- 
new the right of search, not only with respect. to 
vessels from the coast of Africa, but on the coast 
of Cuba itself—that is in the highest degree satis- 
factory, and will prove, I think, very efficacious 
in putting a stop to the slave-trade. Then we 
have that most remarkuble expression of their 
feeling in the execution of the slave-trader, Cap- 
tain Gordon; and I think that the apprehensions 
which many of us entertain, that the Southern 
States, if they form a confederacy of their own, 
would engage in the slave-trade, are unfounded, 
and would not be realized. 1 trust, therefore, 
we may go forward during the year to come, 
feeling that we have more encouragements 
than we have hitherto enjoyed. It is to be 
rcmembered, that if once we could put a stop 
to the slave-trade in Cuba, the traffic would 
be extinguished from the face of the earth. 
Iam thankful to say that*the French Govern- 
ment, who have for some years been engage in 
connection with the emigration of free negroes, 
as they have been termed, though that emigra- 
tion was nothing but the slave-trade—I am 
very happy to say that the French Government 
are very rapidly putting a stop to that system, 
if it is not already dead. Moreover, we have 
certainly much to encourage us to proceed in 
the course upon which we have entered. It is 
true, whether the money we are spending is a 
million or half a million, we are still spending an 
enormous sum for that object. It is true that 
the slave-trade still exists to a considerable ex- 
tent. But when we look back for a few years,— 
when we look back during even a portion of the life of 
your lordship, a period equal to double the lives 
of many of us here to-day—we find that things 
have wonderfully changed. ‘The slave-trade was 
carried on at the commencement of that period, 
without the least degree of shame or misgiving, 
by France: England, too, was implicated in it, 
though happily not without some misgiving. By 
Spain and Portugal, Turkey andAmer:ca, Denmark 
and Sweden, it was also engaged in. At the present 
moment it is extinguished along nearly the whole 
West Coast above the Equator, in Brazil, and in 


* the United States. We ourselves put an end to it 


as regards England, Every country in the world 
has denounced it, and declared it to be a crime 
in which they would not permit their subjects to 
embark, except Spain. England, then, can look 
back upon the last fifty years, and feel she has 
done a most noble work. It has been solely 
owing to the exertions of England, so far as we 
can see, and speaking of human beings and in- 
strumentalities, that this great and mighty 
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change has taken place. England, then, has 
every reason to feel encouraged in still prose- 
cuting this noble enterprise; and I firmly believe 
that if she does so without flinching and faint- 
heartedness, she will see her noble exertions 
crowned with success. I beg to move the first 
resolution and the Memorial. 

Mr. Benson, the President of Liberia, said: 
My lord, ladies and gentlemen, in rising to second 
the resolution, I beg permission to preface the 
few remarks I have to make by simply saying I 
am somewhat unused to speaking in anti-slavery 
meetings. Not that I shall shrink from express- 
ing with the greatest openness my anti-slavery 
priuciples, which I have entertained from the 
very earliest period of my existence. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances have rendered Liberians more prac- 
tical than theoretical in regard to their anti- 
slavery sentiments. I feel very highly honoured 
in being permitted to be present on this occasion, 
and to take part in the proceedings of this Meet- 
ing; a Meeting which is presided over by one 
whose name has been identified with the great 
anti-slavery cause for more than half a century ; 
who, perhaps, more than any living man, has 
done signal service to the great cause of free- 
dom. While it is a noteworthy fact, that a 
check has been given to the slave-trade within 
the last quarter of a century, by the noble 
exertions of Her Majesty's Government, by 
the friends of freedom in this and other 
civilized countries, as well as by the feeble 
efforts employed by the Christian colonies planted 
upon the coast of Africa, so that now the entire 
number of slaves imported into the island of 
Cuba, according to a statement we have just re- 
ceived--and I believe Cuba is the only slave- 
market upon the face of the earth open to the 
foreign slave-trade—the entire number of slaves 
now imported into the island of Cuba does not ex- 
ceed the number shipped from the single country 
known as Liberia forty years ago; it is very ap- 
parent, notwithstanding this check, that the 
friends of freedom have a great deal yet to do 
before they shall realize the consummation of 
their cherished hopes. It is quite clear, from the 
conclusive statements we have heard this day, 
that there is a great deal they will have to take 
under consideration, a great deal they will have 
to lay hold upon and struggle with, a great deal 
that is antagonistic to the principles of freedom, 
which must be repressed, before the entire sup- 
pression of the nefarious traffic can be effected. 
With the friends of freedom here assembled, 
the question seems to be, what more effectual 
measures should be adopted in order to secure 
the complete abolition of the foreign slave- 
trade to the island of Cuba. If I mistake not, 
this Anti-slavery Meeting has in view the object 
which is embodied in the memorial which has 
been read, and the resolution, the adoption of 
which it is my honour to support. It is there 
stated, that the proper course by which we can 
hope to secure the complete abolition of the 
slave-trade, is to influence Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, that they may, in their turn, influence 
the Government of Spain to fulfil their treaty 
obligations. If Cuba be the only port open to 
the African slave-trade, it must be evident that, 
if that port is sealed, and sealed effectually, either 
voluntarily or involuntarily, the slave-trade will 
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almost simultaneously become extinct. 1 hope I 
shall be excused from giving my views and senti- 
ments with regard to the propriety of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government being memorialized to induce 
Spain to fulfil her treaties. I must apologize 
for not giving full expression to my feelings 
on that subject; not from pusillanimity ; not 
because I have not the moral courage to give 
expression to those sentiments of freedom which 
animate my bosom, but because I think it would 
not be consistent in me, who am but a stranger 
from a distant country, sustaining as I do a politi- 
cal relation to another country, to suggest what 
should be the policy of its Government in the 
management of its own affairs. Notwithstand- 
ing, I maintain certain seutiments very strongly. 
Were I a citizen of this great country, I should 
feel more at liberty in giving expression to 
those sentiments. I should regard it as my 
duty by all means to urge on Her Majesty’s 
Government to compel—I speak, of course, in 
a sense that will be understood as respectful 
—to compel Spain to fulfil her treaty engage- 
ments, and thus put an end to the nefarious 
traffic which has been a curse to the world and 
mankind. But while 1 may feel delicacy in 
even suggesting, at this public Meeting, what I 
believe to be the true policy of Her Majesty's 
Government in that respect—though they may 
not have seen the propriety of adopting it— I am 
fully at liberty to state, at least to this Meeting, 
what I would do as an individual, in case I had 
entered into a contract with another individual, 
binding him, by the tender of a Jegal consideration, 
absolutely to desist from certain immoral prac- 
tices that were inflicting untold cruelties upon 
hundreds of human beings. Were I concerned 
in such a contract, I should feel what would be 
my duty, and I should not hesitate for a moment 
to put it into force. There would be no question 
as to whether I should be justified in adopting all 
lawful means that the King of heaven has placed 
in my power, for the purpose of compelling that 
individual to comply promptly with the terms 
of the stipulations, and to put an end to the evils 
that were inflicting cruelties upon thousands of 
individuals: yes, upon tens of thousands. If 
that individual had not the moral courage him- 
self to fulfil his engagements, notwithstand- 
ing I am a peace man, and believe in no other 
means being used save those which are justified 
by the Holy Scriptures, and such as will be ap- 
proved by the word of God ;—I say, I should adopt 
all such means, in order to cause such evil to cease, 
and to make that individual do, by compulsion, 
that which he had not moral principle enough to 
perform. I have said, my lord, we have occasion 
to rejoice that some check has been given to the 
slave-trade within the last quarter of a century. 
I know this to be the case from my own ex- 
perience. At the beginning of that period the 
French, the Spanish, the Portuguese, and the 
American flags were all prostituted to the inhu- 
man and nefarious traffic. I speak from my own 
knowledge as to what took place on the Coast of 
Africa, in contiguity to the very spot where I have 
been residing for the last forty years. At that 
time the trade was sanctioned by the flags of 
those four nations. But France and Portugal 
have magnanimously desisted of late years—in- 
deed I may say for many years-—from permit- 
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ting their flags to cover the slave-trade. After 
the abolition of Slavery by France, the Russian 
flag, and the Sardinian flag, and the Brazilian 
flag were used, to my knowledge; but they have 
ceased to be so employed for many years past, 
except in the prosecution of the so-called immigra- 
tion system by the French, which some style the 
slave-trade in disguise. I have my own opinion 
about it too. That system has been put down by 
the magnanimity, as | think, of the Emperor, who, 
I do really believe, is too proud a gentleman to suf- 
fer the flag of that great nation to be prostituted 
for the carrying on of so nefarious a traffic. The 
American and Spanish flags seem to have been 
used of late years. The American flag, particu- 
larly, has been thus disgraced; but I think the 
friends of freedom have occasion to rejoice that it 
has pleased Providence to place, as the chief 
magistrate of the United States of America, so 
honest a man as I believe President Lincoln to 
be. I am candidly of opinion, that President 
Lincoln will redeem the stars and stripes from 
the odium under which they have lain for so 
many years. I believe him to be an honest man, 
and in earnest about the work. He has appointed 
as the principal officers connected with his 
Cabinet and the judiciary departments of the 
States, men of sterling moral principle, such as 
not only command the respect and confidence 
of the great American people, but of the 
civilized Christian world. I believe that, dur- 
ing his administration, he will put forth every 
effort for the encouragement of freedom and the 
suppression of the slave-trade. He has done 
more, in my opinion—at least Congress has done 
more, by his recommendation—during the last 
fifteen months, than was performed in previous 
Presidencies for the last e‘ghty years. There 
are several things which will go to prove the sin- 
cerity of this gentleman in his professions of 
love of liberty and hatred of oppression. The recent 
execution of the pirate slaver-captain, Gordon, of 
the Hrie ; the very treaty to which allusion has 
been made, conceding the right of search, shew 
the honesty of the man’s heart. He very properly 
regarded the prostitution of the ‘Stars and 
Stripes” to cover a piratical business, as infinitely 
more disgraceful to the great nation he governs 
than the concession of the right of search on 
terms of reciprocity. Something like it was at- 
tempted to be secured many years ago, but it was 
never obtained before. But he has not only con- 
ceded this right of mutual search. If we look 
at the American papers, we find that, in the pre- 
sent year, Congress has for ever abolished 
Slavery from the Territories of the United States. 
This proves that a principle is at work to prevent 
the extension of Slavery in that otherwise fair 
land. Through his recommendation, also, Slavery 
has been abolished in the district of Columbia; 
and encouragement has been given to compensa- 
tory manumission in the Slave Territories. Also 
the slave-trade between the different Slave States 
has been prohibited, which will greatly depre- 
ciate the price of human flesh and blood that 
they have been so fond of dealing in. President 
Lincoln has not only done this, but he has re- 
cognised the right officially, and has even threat- 
ened, whenever circumstances shall justify him 
in doing so, that he will proclaim the year of 
jubilee by the abolition of Slavery throughout the 
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length and breadth of the land; and I believe he 
will do it, as much as I believe in my own exist- 
ence. I will bring these desultory remarks to a 
close. I feel my unpreparedness to address this 
respectable audience as I would desire to do. 
I will, therefore, close, by simply repeating 
that I think the friends of freedom have great 
cause to be encouraged, and to renew their 
efforts. The right of search has been conceded, 
and this will render Her Majesty’s cruisers far 
more effective in their operations on the coast of 
Africa and Cuba than they could possibly be 
heretofore. This fact, coupled with the encou- 
ragement which I hope will be given in future by 
the nations of Europe to the formation of Chris- 
tian colonies, such as may already be found 
upon the coast of Africa—states which are anta- 
gonistic to the slave-trade and Slavery, and which 
will exert themselves for the spread of civilization 
and Christianity over the continent of Africa—are 
full of promise to our cause. To these sources of 
encouragement may be added the measures you 
have adopted, and are proposing to adopt, as em- 
bodied in the memorial to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, most earnestly praying them to take such 
Steps as may be necessary, in their wisdom, to 
enforce upon the Government of Spain the fulfil- 
ment of the treaties into which they have entered. 
I trust that, by the blessing of God, these things 
will, in a few years, render Slavery entirely ex- 
tinct, and cause the * sum of all villainies,” for so 
I must call it, to be banished from the face of 
the earth. I beg to second the resolution. 

Lord BrovucuamM—Before this question is put 

I ought to mention that President Lincoln has 
recognised, not only Liberia, but also the do- 
minions of Hayti. I think this redounds greatly 
to his credit, and gives him a very strong claim 
to our confidence. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

GovERNOR KENNEDY, late of Sierra Leone and 

Western Australia :—My lord, and ladies and 
gentlemen— Before reading the resolution, I 
trust I may be allowed to state that this call 
upon me to speak was wholly unexpected, as the 
Secretary can attest. My attendance here to- 
day has been, I may say, accidental. I came to 
this Meeting with a strong desire to hear our 
noble Chairman, whose stirring words on this 
subject have reached the utmost parts of the 
earth. I had a strong desire to hear what he 
would say to-day upon this great question; and, 
moreover, after a ten years’ absence from my 
native country, to hear what a body of English- 
men would say upon it also. I have listened to 
what has taken place, and I have no hesitation, 
on the spur of the moment, to state what is 
necessary in support of the resolution entrusted 
tome. Ihave to move :— 

“That the Right Hon. Lord Brougham do 
sign, on behalf of this Meeting, the memorial 
to Viscount Palmerston and to Earl Russell 
which it has adopted, and that a Deputa- 
tion, headed by the Right Honourable Lord 
Brougham, and by the honourable the 
members representing the city of London, 
with the members of the Committee of the 
British and Forewn Anti-slavery Society 
and other friends of the anti-slavery cause, 
do take an early opportunity of presenting 
the same; the members for the city to 
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be solicited, in the name and on behalf of 
this Meeting, to support the prayer of the 
Memorial.” 

That, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the resolution 
which has been entrusted to my feeble hands to 
propose to you. It requires but little to recom- 
mend it; and any force which I can add to it, by 
the position I have had the honour to hold in 
Her Majesty's service—that of administering the 
Government of Sierra Leone, on the West Coast 
of Africa—I shall be happy to give. If that gives 
me any claim to your favour, I will say that I 
can endorse, from my own experience, almost all 
that has fallen from previous speakers. What 
the noble lord has said of the Spanish Govern- 
ment is by no means too hard. It is not, in my 
humble opinion, hard enough. In my public 
capacity I was the instrument of capturing one 
of the greatest and most mischievous slave- 
dealers that ever trod upon the coast of Africa. 
That man was a Spanish subject; and when I 
got him into my hands, as Governor of Sierra 
Leone, 1 was powerless to punish him. I was 
obliged to send him to the Spanish Government, 
and | had the mortification, after all the expense 
and trouble I had been put to on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, to see him liberated. 
A good deal has been said respecting the part 
which the American Government has enacted on 
the coast of Africa. 1 presume this Meeting 
will not object to hear the plain facts of the case 
from persons who are independent, and who 
desire to speak the truth. The truth is, gentle- 
men, to give yon an idea of the want of earnest- 
ness with which the American Government 
endeavoured to suppress the slave-trade before 
the late treaty was entered into, I need only 
state one fact. The commodore of the squadron 
stationed there to suppress the slave-trade 
admitted to me, at my own table—and it was 
a known fact, of which he made no conceal- 
ment—that he was a slaveholder himself. Now, 
Gentlemen, how is it possible to expect, that when 
a man is a slaveholder himself, he can be a fit 
instrument to put an end)to Slavery on the 
coast of Africa. I for one do not believe in such 
nonsense, and I never did. But, gentlemen, 
there are other matters of a practical character 
which I think this Meeting ought not to over- 
look. It is not only necessary to have a soft 
heart, in order to succeed in overcoming this 
nefarious traffic. Unfortunately, many people 
who are endowed with soft hearts have very soft 
heads also. That has been the result of my 
experience on the coast of Africa; and until 
earnest and energetic men are appointed to carry 
out the desires and intentions of Her Majesty's 
Government on that coast, all their efforts will 
be fruitless. I have seen men there who were 
worthy of all honour; 1 could name some of 
them: some are still living amongst you in 
England. Of these honoured men I might name 
Dr. Vidal, the first Bishop of Sierra Leone, than 
whom there was not a nobler or more philan— 
thropic man living; and though his heart was 
soft his head was not. He sacrificed, unfor- 
tunately, his life in making himself acquainted 
with the wants of the continent of Africa. On 
his return from Abbeokuta he died on board the 
steamer within a few hours’ sail of Sierra 
Leone, cut off from a life of great usefulness, 
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Another of those honoured men is at present 
commander of the Portsmouth, Mr. Henry 
Brewer. He is the man who went into Lagos, 
and displayed there a gallantry. only equalled 
by his philanthropy. He is still there, and 
he is a man to be consulted on questions con- 
nected with the trade of Africa. He could tell 
you how the slave trade might be stopped, and 
how it must be stopped. I may bring to the 
notice of the noble lord in the chair a circum- 
stance that it is possible even he is not aware of. 
It may, indeed, be altered now, for I have been 
many years out of England. But at no very 
remote period, in a case in which I was inter- 
ested, a notorious slave-dealer, a man of wealth— 
for I am not one of those who would catch the 
little boys where there is a full-grown culprit at 
hand, and I put out my hand to catch him— 
there was no doubt that he was a slave-dealer, 
and that the authorities at Sierra Leone would 
have tried and convicted him upon the evidence 
that was forthcoming; but that man came to 
England, and—what do you think ?—the law of 
England could not touch him, because the act of 
slave-dealing had been committed 6n the coast of 
Africa, and not in England. I do not know 
whether that law still exists, but if it do, it isa 
matter to which I think his lordship ought to 
turn his attention. As his lordship has told 
you, there are men of means who are ever ready 
to engage in this miserable trade on the coast of 
Africa; and I maintain that they are the men 
to punish; the mere tools who are employed are 
not the men to punish, but those who instruct 
them. It came to my knowledge, while adminis- 
tering the Government, that not only the Spanish 
Governor-General of Cuba, but even members of 
the Spanish royal family, had money invested in 
the infernal trade. It is a fact that a member 
of the royal family of Spain, whom I could name, 
had immense sums invested in the African slave- 
trade. While these things are permitted to 
exist, the mere chasing of the tools and 
instruments of the traffic will only have 
the effect of enhancing the profits of the 
slave-dealers. You must, as your Secretary 


has said, go to the source of the evil; and till | 


that is done, I verily believe the inhuman traffic 
will continue. Why, a slave-ship can run up 
the rivers right into the bush, and lie there 
hardly noticed, for the crew will decorate the 
masts so that they look like branches of trees, 
and you may readily take them to be a part of the 
primeval forests. They lie there till the slaves 
are in them, and then they hoist the American 
flag, and out they come, nobody daring to inter- 
fere. Merely to look at the American flag by a 
naval oflicer was almost as much as his commis- 
sion was worth. This, I say, was the case, but 
things are happily changed, or are changing. I 
agree with the noble lord, that this is the time 
when a strong pull and a long pull ought to be 
made by the people of England to put an end to 
this wicked trade. A doubt has been expressed 
by an hon. gentleman who has spoken to-day, 
ps to whether the estimate of the Secretary of 
the cost to which this country is put in attempt- 
ing to suppress the slave-trade is not somewhat 
overrated, Gentlemen, I am constrained tosay,that 
I think he much underrates it. As for the coast of 
Africa being a school for our navy, it is all fiddle- 
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de-dee. Gentlemen, it is a capital probationary 
system for a portion of the other world. To 
send a set of men out there to bake and fry, 
under the supposition that you are making 
sailors, is the greatest error in the world; and I 
think there are few naval officers who will not 
concur with me. That the cost is not overrated, 
I have no doubt. Then comes the question 
which comes home to every one—I was going to 
say, the only question that does come home to 
every one, certainly it comes home in the most 
direct manner—I mean the pocket question. It 





has been said that the expense of keeping down 
the slave-trade, or attempting to do so, amounts 
| to the odd penny of your income-tax. 1 believe 
| it amounts to fully that ; and therefore, upon the 
financial principle, if upon no higher one, you 
ought to make war upon this traffic. It would 
| probably be thought unbecoming in me if I sat 
| down without giving my unbiassed opinion with 
respect to the men whom we are seeking to 
liberate. I have seen men of colour as 
ministers of the Gospel; I have had them 
as servants; I have known them as traders 
and shopkeepers, and as magistrates administer. 
ing justice; I have known them sitting in the 
highest seat of the bench in the Colonies, as 
advocates at the Bar; and I never have had 
reason to doubt but that these men were as 
honourable, as honest, and as conscientious as 
we who are white. I go further: I could mention 
the name of Crowther and others on the coast 
of Africa, to shew that these men are capable of 
as high culture as most white men. I could 
mention many cases at this moment at Sierra 
Leone. I could point to men who have had the 
irons struck off from their limbs on board a slave- 
ship, but who are to-day as civilized as I am 
myself, and are well to do, some of them worth 
thousands of pounds, and all of them loyal sub- 
jects of her Majesty. With these facts before us, 
gentlemen—and they are facts—I would beg, 
with all heartiness, to propose to you this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAmEROvzOw—My lord, ladies, and gen~ 
tlemen; I exceedingly regret that Mr. Buxton 
has left the room. I rise under pressure from 
the gentlemen of the Committee who are now 
present, to express their dissent from the kind of 
apology which Mr. Buxton—no doubt most con- 
scientiously—has made in favour of the Go- 
vernor or Captain-General of Cuba, and of the 
Spanish Government. Mr. Buxton is a Par- 
liamentary authority, and I am sure we are ex- 
ceedingly obliged to him for his efficient assist- 
ance whenever he renders it to us. But Earl 
Russell and Lord Palmerston are also Parlia- 
mentary authorities; and perlaps I may be 
permitted just to read a few passages from a 
‘speech delivered by those noble lords last year 

upon this very subject of Spanish honesty. I 
| will add a word or two from Mr. Crawford, H.M. 

Consul-General at the Havana, which will 

enable you to judge what degree of credit can be 

given to the professions of Spain or of the quasi-. 
honest Captain-General of Cuba. When speak- 
| ingof Spain in the House of Commons, on the 26th 
| of February, last year, Lord Palmerston said: 

“It is impossible to express too strongly 
one’s indignation at the profligate, shame- 
‘less, and disgraceful bad faith with which 
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the Spanish nation have acted in reference to 
the treaties concluded with England on this mat- 
ter. As far back as 1817 the Spanish Govern- 
ment bound themselves to put an end to the 
slave-trade, and received 400,0067. as compensa- 
tion to those who might be sufferers by this 
change of policy. In 1835, after the Govern- 
ment had mainly contributed, by its assistance 
and protection, to the establishment of a free 
constitution in Spain, we asked, as the only ac- 
knowledgment of our services, that Spain would 
conclude with us a treaty, by which machinery 
should be established by mutual right of search, 
mixed commissions, and the like, by which the 
engagement of 1817 might be rendered fully 
applicable, and an end put to that slave-trade 
which Spain still carried on, and which she was 
bound to abolish. We obtained our request. The 
memory of the services we had rendered her 
being fresh in the recollection of Spain, she con- 
sented to make sucha treaty; and if it had been 
fairly carried out, the Spanish slave-trade would 
have been as much abolished as that of Brazil. 
It is extraordinary that a nation, which con- 
sists of men, who, taken singly, would blush 
to do any thing not perfectly honest and straight- 
forward, should, when taken in the aggregate, 
be guilty of soshameless and abominable a vio- 
lation of good faith. The conduct of Spain 
might have given us just cause for war, if we 
had thought proper to avail ourselves of it. We 
have repeatedly remonstrated with the Spanish 
Government, in strong language, like that which 
I have been using. My noble friend has recently 
spoken to them in the same tone, but I am 
sorry to say they have hitherto been deaf to a 
sense of duty with respect to their national en- 
gagement.” 

Let us hear what Earl Russell said, on the 
occasion of a deputation waiting upon him at 
the Foreign Office, on the 3rd of July last, Lord 
Brougham kindly accompanying us. His lord- 
ship said : 

** There is really nothing at all to be said to ex- 
tenuate or palliate the conduct of Spain. 
Her motives have been obvious enough; while 
the conduct of Brazil has been, indeed, very 

raiseworthy. The Spanish Government pro- 
ably would say that they cannot peremptorily 
suppress the slave-trade in Cuba; but I dare 
say they are aware of the fact, that almost 
every man acting under Spanish authority re- 
ceives his bribe for the admission of slaves, and 
grows wealthy by that means. The Spanish 
Government have not dealt in this matter as 
they ought to have done, nor have they acted 
towards this country as they ought. 


** If Spain were to stop the landing of slaves— 
which she does not seem disposed to do—or if 
we could stop them before they landed, then ob- 
viously this traffic would cease.” 

Now, what does Mr. Crauford say? Writing to 
Earl Russell on the 5th February 1861, he says : 

“It is clear, at least we have the experi- 
ence of more than twenty-five years, that no 
efforts have been made by Spain to put an end 
to the slave-trade. We need never expect the 


-fulfilment of the treaty of 1835, by a people who 
consider the obligations therein come under as 
detrimental to the interests of this island, which 
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has, since the suppression of the traffic with 
Brazil, become almost the only market for the 
slaves brought from the East and West Coasts of 
Africa. I most decidedly beg leave to state this 
as my opinion to your lordship, after the expe- 
rience and observation of nearly nineteen years’ 
service here. There is no intention on the part 
of the Spanish Government, or its officers, to 
carry out the provisions of the treaty. There is 
no faith or belief to be attached to their promises 
or professions in that respect: on the contrary, 
their whole study is, how to evade their per- 
formance. The Penal Law of 1845 seems to 
have been compiled to protect the slave-traders : 
we have seen that it does so very effectually, 
and that there always have been the means de- 
visable to screen from punishment every one im- 
plicated directly, or conniving at the importation 
of slaves, which is prohibited by the treaty. 


**We have, therefore, now to abandon our 
efforts of persuasion with Spain to put an end 
to the traffic, if our past experience is sufficient 
to prove to Her Majesty's Government the total 
want of any real intention on the part of Her 
Catholic Majesty to fulfil the engagements of the 
treaty, and proceed to the immediate adoption 
of the most energetic measures to compel its ob- 
servance, or submit to the machinations of these 
people, who have hitherto succeeded in rendering 
that treaty a dead letter. 


‘The Government of Spain, if resolved to put 
an end to the slave-trade, and fulfil their obliga- 
tions to Great Britain under the treaty for its 
suppression, has the means here at command: 
they can do it whenever they please, and it 
would not affect their dominion of the island, 
nor endanger its safety as a dependency of Her 
Catholic Majesty.” 

Gentlemen, I really regret that Mr. Buxton 
is absent, because I do think it a most humiliat- 
ing thing that any apology should be made for 
Spain, and that at this period of the nineteenth 
century we should be obliged to go down upon 
our knees to a profligate, shameless power like 
Spain, and ask her, in the name of simple 
humanity, to put an end to this abominable 
traffic, which she has undertaken by treaty 
to do, and which we have paid her for 
doing. Do you know what these 40,000 
slaves, carried annually into Cuba mean? They 
mean 80,000 more who have perished in the 
middle passage, and in the primary process of 
kidnapping. Earl Russell knows perfectly well, 
that when he sends a despatch over to Havana, 
or to our minister at Madrid, in which he affects 
to be pleased and satisfied that the Captain- 
General of Cuba is going to put down the slave- 
trade--I say he knows as well as I do that the 
Captain-General means to do nothing of the sort. 
The royal household at Madrid is fattened upon 
the profits of the slave-trade. I say, Queen 
Christina is a slave-dealer, and I say it openly. 
The Spanish prime minister of the present day 
has gathered his wealth from the slave-trade. 
There is not an official in Cuba, from the highest 
to the lowest—from the very scrub in the kitchen 
to the Captain-General himself—who does not 
hold out his hand to receive money from the 
slave-dealers ; and if he does not do it this way 
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(holding out his hand in front), he does it that | and being given to the world, it will be ringing 
way (holding out his hand behind his back). | the death-knell of the accursed institution of 
The Anti-Slavery Society is not much liked by | Slavery. But so much has been said, and so 


Spain; but there are honest persons even in | 


Spain, and I believe that if public opinion could 
speak out there, as in this country, the slave- 
trade would be abolished in a very short space of 
time. Spaniards have sought me at the Anti- 
Slavery Office, and have given me the most va- 
luable and important information, grieving that 
such things should be. When honest, honour- 
able men come to me and make such statements as 


we don’t believe her. 
sends over a despatch full of professions, we say 
we don’t believe them. What was the offer re- 
specting making slave-trade piracy which so 
strikes Mr. Buxton? It was made six years 
ago. It was under consideration for two years 
before the Government could make up their 
mind, and then when [Lord Howden pressed the 
matter upon the Cabinet at Madrid, it peremp- 
torily and insolently refused to entertain the pro- 
position. As for Marshal Serrano, he is like all 
new commandants, and professes to be anxious 
to put down the trade, but he will take no steps 
to do so. Now this, I say, is merely throwing 
dust in our eyes, and we feel that it is high time 


| it will be unnecessary for me to corny the time 


effectively and eloquently, upon this subject, that 


of this interesting and intelligent Meeting. IL 
think that the history of this country and of 
America testifies to us that the abolition of 
Slavery, as well as the slave-trade, is necessary, 
and that the day when it shall be finally doomed 
is close at hand. I allude more especially to the 


| present difficulties in America and the results 
I have made to you, are they not to be believed ? | 
Our remedy is, not to apologize for Spain: we say | 


When the Spanish minister | 





that the dust should be cleared away from the | 


eyelids of the British public. We ask you, there- 
fore, to support the policy we have laid down 
before you, that the Anti-Slavery Society may 
go forth to the provinces, and demand of our 
tellow-citizens there what you have demanded 
of the Government. 

Senator MARSHALL, of Liberia, then rose and 
said: My lord, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
exceedingly glad to be present here to day, but 
Iam also exceedingly sorry to say that I feel 
very unwell. I congratulate your lordship, 
however, on the fact that Almighty God, in his 
divine providence, has chosen your lordship to 
perpetuate the life of William Wilberforce, known 
to this country, favourably known to the world, 
and almost worshipped by the free negroes in 
the West-India islands. I deem it unnecessary 
to say any thing in a Meeting like this. When I 
see a vast crowd of ministers of the Gospel stand- 
ing around me on every side, I think of what the 
Lord said to Moses: ** Stand still, and see the 
salvation of the Lord.” Already, from the board 
beneath me, I have seen go.forth to the different 
presses in London, that are so well calculated to 
direct public opinion—though I do not say they 
always do it wisely—I have seen go forth ac- 
counts of this Meeting, which will be read in the 
uttermo:t parts of the earth. Rest assured that 
the press is the proper lever to achieve 
the abolition of the slave-trade. Oh, 1 wish 





the Queen of a certain country were near. 


me, that I might just whisper in her ear 
to day what I think. I refer to the Queen 
of Spain, not the Queen for whom we often 
gloriously pray, in strains which I love to hear, 
‘God save the Queen.” While I have been 
sitting here, I have thought that such words as 
we have heard to day will act as an electric 
shock, finding its way into the city, and the 


/ you seen ? 


that are likely to come out of them. I grieve to find 
that Manchester and other towns in this kingdom 
are suffering from the wantofcotton. But Ihave 
not seen, during my short stay in this country, 
any reason why an Englishman should suffer for 
want of bread. Doubtless it is true, in a great 
measure, that in the manufacturing districts 
the people are suffering, some of them even 
for bread. And why are they suffering? Be- 
cause the cotton supply is cut off. Now, zentle- 
men, if you want Slavery to cease, you must cut 
off the supply that feeds it. With regard to the 
slave-trade, I abhor war. I do not advocate 
it at any time, or under any circumstances. 
No, I believe that war is irrational, and I believe 
that men, when properly reasoned with, will 
generally do what is right. I believe this of every 
man, be he who he may; I believe it of the an- 
tipodes beneath our feet; and I say that, what- 
ever fills my bosom, fills their’s also. Therefore, if 
you seek to stop the supply of slaves from Africa, 
do not do it by military force, but by convincing 
the rulers of Africa of their duty. Where does the 
supply come from? From Dahomey and other 
countries on the West Coast of Africa. I am glad 
to say it does not ascend so high as our little Re- 
public of Liberia. We have a coast of nearly 
600 miles long, and no slave-ship dare come near 
it, or anchor in our harbour. If she attempts to 
do so, the slave captains very soon take up their 
anchor quick, or, they say, ‘these fellows will be 
down upon us like June bugs.” We have done 
every thing in our power to drive them off, and 
by the help of God, which has been so effectually 
given us in times past, we hope to keep them 
away for ever; and I trust the time will soon 
come, when not only on our coast, but the coast 
of Her Catholic Majesty, from Teneriffe to the 
Cape of Good Hope, there will be no vessels en 
gaged in the slave-trade, and Spain will for ever 
have desisted from that nefarious traffic. I have 
said, gentlemen, that I do not intend to occupy 
your time. But when I heard the stirring words 
of his lordship, I could not help adding my voice in 
support of this holy cause. Years ago, Wilberforce 
lifted up his voice in the House of Commons for 
the emancipation of the slaves in the West- 
India islands. He was there told by gentle- 
men, as you have been told this morning, that it 
was impossible to carry it out, But what have 
That noble and faithful man fought 
for forty years in England against the institution 
of Slavery; and when he was upon his bed of 
death, heaven recognised his faith and truthful- 
ness.. On that very night the Bill for emancipa- 
tionin the West Indies passed the House of Com- 
mons. A hurried messenger went to inform 


Houses of Parliament; and then, while the | Wilberforce that the work he had sonobly begun, 
clock is marking the time taken from Greenwich, | and so long fought out, was now accomplished, 
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and hundreds of thousands ‘are now singing an- 
thems to God for their liberation through h‘m. 
Thus was Wilberforce spared to see the results of 
his labour, ‘and, like one of old, could say, “ Now, 
Lord, lettést thou thy servant depart in peace.” 
To-day, while his lordship presides over this 
Meeting, the Lord of all presides in heaven, and 
is paying strict attention to all that is done here. 
May He speedily carry out the object for which 
we are striving ; and may Lord Brougham, be- 
fore the final consummation of his work upon 
earth, see this nefarious traffic put down, and 
America free from the curse of Slavery. I must 
apologize for continuing these remarks. oe 
I could get out of my bed if I were ill, to spea 
against Slavery. 1 will only add a few words 
more. Your lordship knows that Her Majesty's 
Government has done all that lay in their power, 
and all that could be expected in the cause of 
freedom for Africa. hen Liberia was in- 
volved in some trouble with Her Catholic Ma- 
jesty, Monrovia was honoured with a visit 
from one or two of Her Majesty's war steamers, 
and for this we are exceedingly thankful. We 
feel it our duty everywhere to acknowledge 
our obligations to this country for coming to our 
relief in the time of need. Therefore I support, 
with all my heart, the resolution which has been 
read to the Meeting; and I feel assured that 
every gentleman will support it, aye, and that 
every lady will support it: twice if needful. My 
Jord, the blessing of God will accompany you to 
the House of Parliament, and there you will find 
that the English voice, the English heart, and 
the English hand, will support you in this noble 
work. While we have your lordship for our 
leader, we feel that we can follow up this insti- 
tution of Slavery to a precipice from whence we 
shall see it tumble, and upon its head will be 
struck so effectual a blow, that it will never be 
able to raise it sgain. We know that this will be 
the result. I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, 
for the kind attention you have paid to these few 
remarks upon what is called “* the institution” of 
Slavery. But I have my doubts whether it is an 
“institution ;” for can that be an “ institution” 
which tears infants from their mother’s breast, 
severs man from his family, strips him of his 
manhood, and makes a tool of him, a worse tool 
than the English horse? If a man is seen ill- 
using a horse in the street, he is arrested and 
punished for it; but the man who has aslave can 
take him into a back room upstairs, or into a 
cellar, where none but God can witness, and 
inflict upon him any cruelty that he pleases. 1 
am constrained to say, here and everywhere, that 
the worst thing you can do to a man is to make 
aslave of him. You strip him of humanity, of 
Christianity, of every thing that is calculated to 
make a being formed to worship God, a brute, and 
unable to read his word. I heartily support the 
resolution. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. Jos1an ForstEr—I have been requested 
to do what I am not at all reluctant to perform, 
not to utter compliments, but yet to express our 
sense of the obligation we owe to Lord Brougham 
for taking the chair on this occasion, I trust 
that the termination of his labours may not take 
place for some time to come; but when we look 
back over the many years of his faithful, perse- 
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vering labours in the anti-slavery cause, we can- 
not but feel that our sincere acknowledgments 
are due to him for his kindness in coming 
amongst us to-day. 

‘the Rev. Dr. CartitE—I have the honour 
from my heart of hearts to second the motion. 

The motion was agreed to with acclamation. 

ApMIRAL Sir GeorGE SArTORIUS, amid some 
interruptions, requested permission to address a 
few words to the Meeting. He said hehad 
resided for a long period in Portugal, and had 
the honour of being acquainted with the Royal 
family of that kingdom. He wished, therefore, 
to correct any erroneous impression which the 
Meeting might carry away, on account of the 
severe reflections which had been cast upon the 
Portuguese Government by one of the speakers 

Lorp Brovanam—The Portuguese Govern- 
ment has behaved admirably. 

ApDMIRAL SARTORIUS-—-A censure was passed 
upon it, my lord. 

Mr. Cuamerovzow— We always mention the 
Portuguese Government in contrast to the 
Spanish government. 

Apmirat Sartorius—I am delighted to hear 
it, but still some reflection was cast upon it. 

Mr. CuamMerovzow—Admiral Sartorius is right 
to a certain extent. Mr. Buxton did make a 
remark derogatory to Portugal, but we do not’ 
entirely agree with it. 

Apmirat Sartorius—There is no family in 
our country more nobly educated, and holding 
nobler sentiments, than the royal family of 
Portugal. ‘lhey are anti-slavery in their views, 
and the ministry of the country is also thoroughly 
imbued with these sentiments. I therefore took 
the liberty of interrupting your lordship, to enter 
my protest against such a statement as that made 
by Mr. Buxton. I have only another observation 
to make. Mr. Buxton says that it is necessary 
to keep up a squadron on the coast of Africa, 
and that if it were not there it would have to be 
kept up somewhere else. Mr. Buxton also says 
that it is a good school for sailors. Now we have 
much better schools than the coast of Africa, 
schools which are free from the diseases which 
are prevalent there. 

Lorp Brovanau—lIt is but fair to say, that 
not only the Portuguese Government has behaved 
admirably, and are a perfect contrast to the 
Spanish Government, but that the Brazilian 
Government has conducted itself admirably in 
reference to the slave-trade. They are an ex- 
ample to the world, especially to certain coun- 
tries which it would be invidious to name. Not 
only the Government, but the socicty of those 
two countries is imbued with the right spirit. 
They treat all colours and all races upon an 
entirely equal footing. I remember having an 
instance given me of this a year or two ago. The 
Court physician was a negro at one time, and 
some of the chief functionaries in office were 
either negroes or mulattoes. I take the liberty 
of holding that out as an example to certain other 
countries with very free Governments, but who 
do not treat differences of colour with the same 
impartiality. I beg leave to return my best 
thanks for the kind reception you have given me 
from the beginning to the end of this Meeting. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 1, 1862. 


NOTICE. 

WE beg respectfully to inform friends that 
their Subscriptions to the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, and to the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, fell due on the Ist of January, 
and we shall feel obliged by their remitting 
the amount to L. A. Chamerovzow, 27 New 
Broad Street, E.C., London, to whom Post- 
Office Orders should be made payable. 


ee 


EDITORIAL. 

Our friends will see that owing to the ex- 
treme pressure of most important matter, we 
have been left no alternative but to exclude 
our usual Monthly Summary of news, and 
our ordinary leaders on passing events. 
Much as we regret this circumstance, the 
greater disadvantage was obvious, of post- 
poning for another month the full report of 
the proceedings at the Monster Anti-Slave- 
Trade Meeting, held at the London Tavern 
on the 25th ult., and which we hope will 
encourage our friends to prepare the way 
for Meetings of a similar character through- 
out the country, as soon as the season permits 
of their being held. 








- STATUE TO THE LATE JOSEPH _ 
STURGE. 


BirMiIncGHAM has done itself honour in 
erecting a statue to the late Joseph Sturge. 
There is something refreshing in the fact of 
this truly civic recognition of his many 
eminent virtues, when we reflect that the 
fashion has been to raise into distinction the 
successful warrior, and others of a similar 
class, who, if the deeds for which they are 
renowned are tested by the one true standard 
of excellence, must pronounced rather 
enemies than friends of the human race. In 
the present instance, the ancient custom of 
honouring the memory of a departed citizen, 
by erecting a statue to him, has been most 
worthily observed, and we trust that all who 
look on it, may derive from its contempla- 
tion a fresh impulse to pursue the path of 

ractical usefulness to their fellow-creatures. 

oseph Sturge was a truly great man, be- 
cause he was pre-eminently a good man. 
His actions sprang from the highest princi- 
ples, and were ever in accordance with their 
promptings, Thoroughly in earnest, his 
entire life furnished a noble illustration of 
the Christian virtues, most actively, but ever 
unostentatiously, exercised; and the friends 
of humanity have reason to rejoice that the 
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people of Birmingham have commemorated 
their appreciation of his claim to the grati 

of posterity, in the form which ancient cus- 
tom suggests, and which, in this instance, has 
been sosignally honoured in the observance. 

We subjoin, from a local paper, an acvount 
of the proceedings. A meeting in the even- 
ing worthily terminated them, but we have 
not been fortunate enough to obtain any 
report of what took place. 

Birmingham, Weduesday Evening. 

A ceremonial took place here at noon to-day, 
June 4th, which possessed much interest for the 
inhabitants of this town: this was the formal 
uncovering of a statue which has been erected 
to the late Joseph Sturge. Elsewhere Mr. Sturge 
was known in some measure as a philanthropist ; 
also for the peculiarity of his political views; for 
the part he took in the abolition of negro Slavery, 
and the slave-trade; and, lastly, for that journey 
to Russia—a fruitless mission, which his benevo- 
lent and sanguine nature induced him to go upon 
on the eve of the Crimean war, in the hope that by 
the force of reason he might stop it. Here Mr. 
Sturge was regarded with sincere affection, and 
his name and memory are honoured accordingly. 

Shortly after his death, a subscription was 
raised for a public statue. Mr. William Mid- 
dlemore, a borough magistrate, Mr. John Jaffray, 
and other gentlemen, took an active part, the funds 
were raised speedily, and the commission to exe- 
cute it intrusted to the Jate Mr. Thomas, the 
sculptor, who died before he had given the last 
touches to his work. 

The statue has been erected on by far the best 
site in the town; it is at one of the boundaries 
where the parishes of Birmingham and Edgbaston 
meet, the last being the parish in which Mr. 
Sturge resided. The monument consists of a 
central figure of Mr. Sturge, his right hand 
resting on a Bible, and the left extended towards 
a figure symbolical of Peace. A figure on the 
other side is typical of Charity. At the base of - 
the statue, in front and back, are large basins 
for ornamental fountains, and at either side are 
drinking-fountains. The principal figure is in 
Sicilian marble, the secondary groups in fine 
freestone. The likeness of the man is portrayed 
with wonderful fidelity. The expressions of be- 
nevolence which spoke so powerfully in life, are 
depicted wonderfully in thestone. The allegorical 
figures, with their symbols, are also very cleverly 
executed. 

There was a large assembly to-day to witness 
the undraping of the statue. Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Scholefield, the borough members, were present, 
as were also the Mayor and many members of 
the corporation. 

Mr. MippLEMorRE, the chairman of the Statue 
Committee, read the following formal address to 
the Mayor, dedicating the statue to the town: 


‘To n1s WorsnIp THE Mayor or THE Borovan 
OF BIRMINGHAM. 

*‘ Sin,—As chairman of the Committee, I have 
the duty imposed upon me of making over to you, 
as representing the Town Council, the statue of 
the late Mr. Joseph Sturge, in ti ust for the public 
for ever. The statue has been ere:ted to per- 
petuate the name and virtues of one who, though 
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possessing none of the advantages of birth and 
position, and invested with no official dignity, 
made himself a name among the good men of all 
lands by the purity of his life, and by the active 
and unostentatious exercise of a philanthropy 
that embraced all the helpless and suffering of 
our race. Of Mr. Sturge it may emphatically 
be said that ‘he went about continually doing 
good.’ Undeterred by ridicule, undaunted by 
plysical difficulties, he endeavoured to avert a 
disastrous and resultless war. He was a dis- 
tinguished actor in the work of negro emancipa- 
tion, in the reclamation of juvenile offenders, in 
the cause of education, and in numberless other 
ways he sought to heal the wounds that sin had 
made in the framework of society. While Bir- 
mingham has her memories of successful warriors 
and eminent statesmen, it seems right and fitting 
that the graces of benevolence and philanthropy, 
as embodied in the character of Mr. Sturge, 
should be held in honour. With this view, t 
statue of Mr. Sturge has been erected, and it is 
now intrusted to your care, in the fervent hope 
that the example of his beneficent life, and this 
lasting recognition of his virtues, may influence 
enerations yet to come.— Signed on behalf of the 
mmittee, 
* Witt1AM MippLEemoRE, Chairmdn, 

“ Birmingham, June 4.” 

To which the Mayor replied in the following 
terms: ‘* On behalf of the contributors, and the 
family of our departed friend, I thank you, your 
Treasurer, the Honorary Secretaries, and the 
Committee, for the zeal and ability manifested in 
carrying to so successful a result the responsibi- 
lity of providing a lasting memorial to departed 
worth. On behalf of the corporation and the 
town, I accept the noble gift, with its accom- 

anying obligations. It was my privilege to 
a oseph Sturge somewhat intimately. I 
can, therefore, with confidence, endorse every 
word of commendation contained in your address. 
I never knew a man who appeared less selfish 
and more loving. He was a striking example of 
how true greatuess may be attained, and how 
much one man might do by a consecrated life to 
relieve the sufferer and the oppressed. His gene- 
rous nature knew no distinction between the dif- 
ferent sections of God's great family. It was 
enough for him to kuow that help was needed to 
secure his aid. He was one of God's epistles to 
man, and, though dead, he yet speaketh. I trust 
that the beautiful memorial this day inaugurated 
may speak comfort to the bereaved widow and 
encouragement to the fatherless children, and 
stimulate many of the present and future gene- 
rations to follow his example. We should have 
been glad to have seen with us this day the 
genius that designed, and almost completed, the 
work of art before us; but, alas! before the 
finishing stroke was given, his arm was paralyzed 
by death ; and instead of receiving the thanks of 
the multitude now assembled, he speaks to us by 
this his last work, and from the grave, ‘ Be ye 
also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, 
the Son of Man cometh.’” 

After a few words from Mr. SCHOLEFIELD, 

Mr. Bricur said,—Mr. Mayor and gentle- 
men, I also deem it a privilege to be permitted 
to be here to-day, although this assembly and 
this ceremony recall an event which was to mea 
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great loss and a real grief. I have not been ac- 
customed to look upon the erection of statues 
and monuments to the honour of the living or in 
memory of the dead with much favour and appre- 
ciation. Generally, in this country, and I fear 
in other countries also, they have been raised 
rather to rank than to worth, rather to success- 
ful ambition than to true goodness, and more 
often to the destroyers than the benefactors and 
saviours of mankind. But to-day there can be 
no doubt in the mind of any man; to-day we 
make no mistake; to-day it is worth we honour, 
not rank; it is true goodness, and not successful 
ambition. We erect this statue to a benefactor 
and friend, and not to a destroyer of men. I 
shall not speak a history of our departed friend ; 
I shall not indulge in any elaborate eulogy ; but 
there are certain questions with which his name 
must be for a length of time—perhaps for ever— 
associated, to which I should like to advert. 
Already reference has been made to one question, 
which is now of lively interest with us. Thirty 
years ago pe remember how prominent was the 
name of Joseph Sturge in that noble and bene~ 
volent band of men who were making war upon 
the greatest crime that men have- ever com- 
mitted—the crime of the continuance of Slavery. 
I know, and possibly many of you know, that 
after the Bill of Emancipation had passed, and 
the system that professed not to be Slavery, but 
certainly was not freedom, had been established, 
Joseph Sturge journeyed to the West Indies, 
investigated all the circumstances, returned to 
England, and unveiled the whole of that system 
of imposture and evil; and, mainly by his in- 
cessant labours, conjoined with the unsurpassed 
orations of George Thompson in the country, and 
Lord Brougham in the Senate, finally on one 
great and glorious day the lash was struck from 
the hand of the oppressor and the shackle from 
the limbs of the slave. Another question has 
also been referred to——-the question of peace. 
Was it wrong that a professing servant of the 
Prince of Peace should think it right to plead 
for peace? It was a matter of ridicule for some 
and contempt for others that your illustrious 
townsman, in connection with some others of his 
friends, proceeded to St. Petersburgh just before 
the breaking out of the war with Russia. It 
was, however, done with an honest and conscien- 
tious object, and principally it was done in obe- 
dience to what he believed to be the will of the 
Most High. It was a duty performed with a 
sublime courage, and I will undertake to say, 
though we cannot measure results, it was not 
without result towards the promotion of peace 
and human happiness. But there was another 
question in which many men I see before me 
took a great interest. It was not only for the 
negro at a distance, men of different country 
and different clime in other parts of the world, 
that Joseph Sturge had sympathy: he had sym- 
pathy for his neighbours and his own people. 

e endeavoured to preach a political morality 
and justice that would have included the great 
body of the labourers and artisans of this coun- 
try within the pale of the constitution and would 
have given to them the elective franchise, He 
sought by these means to remove the barriers 
between classes, to reconcile all sections of so- 
ciety, and to ennoble his own countrymen. But 
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some may say: ** Well; what of all this? did he 
not fail in all these things?” No; I say he did 
not fail. I say that 800,000 negroes became 
free; and I say, further, that the action of 
England in that matter has never ceased to 
move the intelligence and the conscience of every 
people throughout the world in the question of 
negro Slavéry.. At this moment we see, in the 
North-American continent, a gigantic struggle 
mainly connected with that question. That con- 
flict is the offspring of the sin of Slavery ; and—- 
I speak with great deference, for I see very little 
—it appears to me destined at no remote period 
to be its ane. On the question of peace, not- 
withstanding the great armaments which Euro~ 
pean Powers now support, there can be no doubt 
of this, that war is less rashly entered into than 
at any preceding period; that it is felt to be 
more perilous than heretofore, and more intole- 
rable; and we behold on every side the stream of 
industry and commerce widening and deepening 
throughout the world, and threatening—or ra- 
ther, | would say, promising—at no distant date 
to make war impossible between all civilized com- 
mercial and Christian nations. And if anybody 
says that the exertions of our departed friend on 
behalf of his countrymen in reference to the 
franchise were in vain, I only say that they were 
so much in vain, that up to this moment the re- 
sult is not correctly to be measured. ‘* But the 
hour cometh”—as surely as we stand here— 
when one of the barriers which he protested 
against will be broken down, and when these de- 
marcations and privileges will perish, and when 
the institutions of this country will rest more 
widely than they now do upon the assistance 
and co-operation of the general body of the 
people of this kingdom. If I were speaking a 
history of our departed friend, I might dwell 
upon his multitudinous acts of private benevo- 
lence. You know more of them than I know; 
but you and I[ together know very little of them. 
But this little only we know, because his left 
hand scarcely knew what his right hand did; 
but this we have faith to know, that his deeds 
of private benevolence are recorded on those 
everlasting tablets which preserve for ever the 
memory of the actions of a good man. I recol- 
lect well the last visit I paid to the house of 
Joseph Sturge. It was but a few days—a very 
few days—before his last day on earth. I went 
with him to his place of worship, and I sat near 
him. His countenance was in the line of my 
eye; Lobserved it more than once. I remarked 
the gentleness, and the purity, and the peace that 
were expressed upon it. I felt that I was look- 
ing upon what I may describe as the counte- 
nance of “a just man made perfect.” Well, we 
know all who are connected with the erection of 
this memorial have raised it to remind us of the 
character of this man, of his great courage, of 
his great meekness, of his benevolence in action, 
of his charity in thought. It is not needful that 
this statue should be here to remind this gene- 
ration of him, or, as in the lines— 
‘‘ Why need we monuments supply, 
To rescue what can never die b 

But it is raised for succeeding generations, that 
they may know such a man dwelt here; that as 
he lived and he moved, so he was loved, so he was 
reverenced; and that in erecting this memorial, 
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we do it to stimulate future generations, and in- 
spire them with sentiments of justice; to stimu- 
late them to works of mercy; and in the hope it 
may tend to raise up other men, who in their 
generation may confer on this great community 
an honour and a distinction as great as Bir- 
mingham now derives from the life and character 
of Joseph Sturge. 

After the ‘*ceremonial,” Mr. Middlemore, as 
chairman of the Committee, invited a large party 
to luncheon at the Plough Hotel at Edgbaston. 
Messrs. Bright and Scholefield; the Rev. Dr. 
Miller, rector of this town; the Rev. Dr. Bad- 
ham, the Mayor, Mr. Alderman Phillips, Mr. 
Alderman Palmer, and many other of the clergy 
and laity were present. 

After ** The Queen” had been duly honoured, 

Mr. MIpDLEMORE proposed ‘* ‘The Memory of 
5° and good Joseph Sturge.” 

r. Bricur said: I have already, in re- 
ference to the proceedings of the day, said as 
clearly as I could what I had to say with respect 
to the man whose statue we had the pleasure to 
see uncovered, and it would have been a great 
relief to me if our chairman had called upon 
some gentleman more capable to do what he pro- 
poses | should do. But there is in the proceed- 
ings of this day a moral which we may all gather 
if we will. I believe there are few persons pre- 
sent—none who were with us a few hours ago at 
the meeting we held at the foot of the statue— 
who do not, and who did not, feel that they were 
assisting at a ceremonial which they felt they 
were right in assisting at, and which did honour 
to themselves individually, and was creditable to 
themselves as representatives of a great com- 
munity. Now, if we were to examine why it is 
that so many persons who knew Joseph Sturge 
so intimately, and so many who knew him in- 
directly and by hearsay, think in our proceedings 
of to-day we are only doing him just honour— 
only doing justice to his name and memory—it is 
because we have all a belief in, and a respect for, 
his virtue. There can be no doubt in the mind 
of anybody acquainted with him of the sincerity 
of his professions, social or political. It is not 
necessary that we should all see alike or believe 
alike. On the contrary, it would not be well 
that we should all see alike or believe alike. It 
would destroy competition; it would destroy that 
rivalry which holds communities, if it were so. 
Now, in the case of Joseph Sturge there was that 
degree of calmness in the discussion of all ques- 
tions, that charity in all his doings, which, though 
I never have pretended to imitate, I always most 
sincerely admired—no one more so. I am quite 
sure that that calmness was one of the many 
qualities which endeared him to all of us, which 
recommended him, and which recommended his 
opinions to us. Unfortunately for me, I have 
not been very long connected with Birmingham. 
My visits here, upfortunately for myself, have 
been very short. But while | have been in Bir- 
mingham, I have seen as much private labour 
for the good of the community as I have seen any- 
where. I am introduced to somebody, and I am 
told that he gives a great amount of time to Sun- 
day-schools; another to other branches of edu- 
cation ; another-to the alleviation of the sufferings 
of.our criminal population : and from the exer- 
tions of those excellent persons the town must 
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derive great advantages. Now, it has often struck 
me, that if we could introduce in public questions 
the calmness with which we discuss social and 
scientific ones, we should arrive at a much quicker 
and much more satisfactory termination than we 
do occasionally in Government questions. I think 
intelligence and careful consideration are as neces- 
sary in public questions as they are in private ones. 
It occurs to me.to refer to two questions which 
are particularly affecting Europe, and particu- 
larly the county of Lancaster. We have had 
for a long time possession of a country which 
could grow cotton, and which we ought. to get 
from that country, but which we do not get. - We 
have not turned our attention to it. There has not 
been intelligence enough displayed to comprehend 
the question; and there has not been virtue 
euough when it has been comprehended. In the 
United States of America you find the most 


terrific calamities that ever overtook any people 


have occurred. But every man can see that if, 
fifty or seventy years ago, there had been virtue 
enough to do away with that blot to humanity, 
Slavery, these es would never have occurred. 
If these men had had humanity enough, virtue 
enough, honesty enough, to do away with this 
curse, this greatest crime of the human race, 
humanity would have been spared the fearful 
tacle afforded by the present war. I have 
said, and I say it in, it is not necessary we 
should all agree and be of the same opinion. 
But it is necessary that we should all seek after 
truth. Now, gentlemen, I believe there never 
was a time in the country, and, perhaps, with 
the exception of the United States of America, 
there never was a time in any other country at 
which men were so anxious for the good of their 
fellow-men. There were never so many people 
anxious for the general welfare. Now, if we 
could only introduce this feeling into our Govern- 
ment, I am not at all sure that we could not do 
great good for our country. Joseph Sturge was 
a man who believed in the doctrine I have just 
enunciated. He thought that these questions 
were not only to be treated with calmness in all 
matters of domestic concern, but in matters of 
universal polity as well as in things of less 
moment. We have this day been witnesses of 
the uncovering of the statue of a man who, 
whether in his private or public life, was equally 
loved and revered, and who in private life and in 
blic life sought only that which was true, I 
o hope that what has taken place to-day in the 
presence of so many kind and sincere friends, 
who admired the character of Joseph Sturge, 
will have great and good effect on the growin 
community of the town, although the d 
was known to us, that when men s that 
monument, men who have sons and daughters, 
they will take the opportunity of telling their 
children why it was placed there, and that they 
may picture to them what sort of world this 
would be, and how much its joys would be in- 
creased, if we could only have in every town a 
man of such charity, a man whose kindly nature 
and whose generous heart was always ready to 
assist the wretched—a man who, in his own 
notions of what was right, was so immoveable as 
our lamented friend ant fellow-townsman, Joseph 


Sturge. Gentlemen, I will only further say, that | 
this will be a day long remembered in Bir- | 
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mingham as one on which we have met together 


to do just honour to a man to whom honour was 
most justly due. : 

‘**Thememory of Mr. Thomas, thesculptor,” was 

iven from the chair. Poor Thomas, whose la- 

rious career was so early cut off, began life in 

a humble way in Birmingham, fostered by the 

generous hand of Mr. Branson, the railway con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Guyruer (Mr. Branson’s partner), in 
acknowledging the sentiment, gave an interest- 
ing sketch of the early struggles of Thomas, 
his modesty and doubtingness of his own ability. 
He mentioned that the sculptor was much af- 


“fected and depressed by the death of the Prince 


Consort, to which, combined with his arduous 
labours, he attributed the early close of his 
earthly career. Mr. Guyther promised that the 
widow’s heart should be gladdened by the kindly 
recognition of her husband’s worth, and by the 
tribute paid to his memory. 


Several sentiments followed before the meet- 
ing broke up.” 














THE REY. JOHN BURNET. 


Aworuer friend of humanity has departed 
to his rest. The Rev. John Burnet is dead. 
Distinguished as one of the staunchest advo- 
cates of peace, he was not less eminent in 
the ranks of those who pleaded for the slave. 
The cause of Emancipation owed him a dee 
debt of gratitude, for he stood firm an 
faithful in times of trial, and in the hour of 
need his ready eloquence ever proved “ the 
right hand of strength.’? His open coun- 
tenance, sunny with smiles, his bright eyes, 
beaming with benevolence and sparkling 
with humour, were immediate passports to 
the favour of public assemblies; while his 
sound sense and humorous style never failed 
to captivate and to convince. Indeed, his 
power over a meeting, however boisterous, 
was marvellous, and often did good service 
when opposition had well nigh carried the 
day. On such occasions he was felt to be 
literally “a tower of strength,” and was 
never called upon in vain. After the battle 
of freedom was won, he still kept on the 
harness, ready to defend the interests of those 
who had been liberated, but whose rights and 
tsa were jeopardized by unjust legis- 
ation ; and, to the very last, raised his voice 
against the twin evils of the slave-trade and 
Slavery, fostered and encouraged by other 
nations. Toso eminent a coudjutor we felt 
bound to bear this tribute of respect. He is 
gone from among’ us, alas! but he will live 
in our memory, cherished and beloved, and 
his name will be inscribed on the bead-roll 
of worthies to which the cause of Negro 
Emancipation has added so many great 
names. 








————— 
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PROCLAMATION OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN AS TO SLAVERY. 


Tue public journals will have kept our 
friends informed of rey. events in the 
United States. It will be remembered that 
General Hunter, commanding the Military 
Department of the South, issued a procla- 
mation, declaring free the slaves in Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina. This instru- 
ment the President annulled. We append 
the two proclamations, and call the especial 
attention of our readers to the concluding pa- 
ragraph in that isssued by the President. 


‘‘ By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED Srarss. 
A ProcLaMATION. 

‘* Whereas, there appears in the public prints 
what purports to be a proclamation of Major- 
General Hunter, in the words and figures follow- 
ing, to wit : 

**¢GENERAL Orpers, No. II. 
‘“** Head-quarters Department of the South, 

Hilton Head, South Carolina, May 9, 1862. 


*** The three States of Georgia, Florida, and 
South Carolina, comprising the Military Depart- 
ment of the South, having deliberately declared 
themselves no longer under the protection of the 
United States of America, and having taken up 
arms against the said United States, it becomes 
a military necessity to declare them under mar- 
tial law. This was accordingly done on the 25th 
day of April 1862. Slavery and martial law in 
a free country are altogether incompatible. The 
persons in these three States (Georgia, Florida, 
and South Carolina) heretofore held as slaves 
are therefore declared for ever free. 

s+ ¢ (Official) Davip Hunter. 
** ‘Major-General Commanding. 
‘¢¢ Edward W. Smith, Acting Assistant 
Adjutant-General.’ 

“ And whereas, the same is producing some 
excitement and misunderstanding ; 

«‘ Therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States, proclaim and declare, that 
the Government of the United States had no 
knowledge or belief of an intention on the part of 
General Hunter to issue such a proclamation, 
nor has it yet any authentic information that the 
document is genuine; and, further, that neither 
General Hunter nor any other commander or 
person has been authorized by the Government 
of the United States to make proclamation 
declaring the slaves of any State free, and that 
the supposed proclamation now in question, 
whether genuine or false, is altogether void, so 
far as respects such declaration, 

*¢T further make known, that whether it be 
competent for me, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
army and navy, to declare the slaves of any State 
or States free, and whether at any time, or in 
any case, it shall have become a necessity indis- 
pensable to the maintenunce of the Government 
to exercise such supposed power, are questions 
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which, under my responsibility, I reserve to 
myself, and which I cannot feel justified in 
leaving to the decision of commanders in the 
field. These are totally different questions from 
those of police regulations in armies and camps. 

‘Qn the 6th day of March last, by a special 
message, I recommended to Congress the adoption 
of a joint resolution, to be substantially as follows : 

‘** Resolved, That the United States ought to 
co-operate with any State which may adopt a 
gradual abolishment of Slavery, giving to such 
State in its discretion to compensate for the 
inconveniences, public and private, produced by 
such change of system.’ 

“‘ The resolution, in the language above quoted, 
was adopted by large majorities, in both branches 
of Congress, and now stands an authentic, 
definite, and solemn proposal of the nation to the 
States and people most immediately interested in 
the subject-matter. To the people of these States 
I now earnest appeal. Ido not argue: I beseech 
you to make the arguments for yourselves. You 
cannot, if you would, be blind to the signs of the 
times. I beg of you a calm and enlarged con- 
sideration of them, ranging, if it may be, far 
above personal and partisan politics. This pro- 
posal makes common cause for a common object, 
casting no reproaches upon any. It acts not 
the Pharisee. The change it contemplates would 
come gently as the dews of Heaven, not receding 
or wrecking any thing. Will you not embrace 
it? So much good has not been done by one 
effort in all past time, as, in the providence of 
God, it is now your high privilege todo. May the 
vast future not have to lament that you have 
neglected it. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States to 
be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 19th 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1862, and of 
the Independence of the United States the 86th. 

“ ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
** By the President, 
“Wa. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State.” 








PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S EMANCI- 
PATION POLICY- 
So much doubt is expressed respecting 
the policy of President Lincoln, in relation 
to the great question of emancipation, that 
we are gratified to produce a letter which 
the Hon. Charles Sumner has recently ad- 
dressed toa friend, who had severely criti- 
cised the President’s acts. It was published 
in the Boston Journal, and we may rest 
satisfied, that if Mr. Sumner has confidence 
in the President’s intentions, we need be 
under no great alarm for the triumph of our 
principles. 
- “Senate Chambers, June 5. 

““My Dear Srr,—Your criticism of the Pre- 

sident is hasty. Iam confident that if you knew 
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him ‘as I do you would not make it. Of course 
the President cannot be held responsible for the 
misfeasances of subordinates, unless adopted, or 
at least tolerated, by him; and I am sure that 
nothing unjust or ungenerous will be tolerated, 
much. less adopted, by him. I am happy to let 
you know that he has no sympathy with Stanly 
in his ‘absurd wickedness. closing the schools ; 
nor again in his other act of turning our camp 
into a hunting-ground for slaves. He repudiates 
both positively, The latter point has occupied 
much of his thought ; and the newspapers have 
not gone too far in recording his repeated decla- 
rations, which I have often heard from his own 
lips, that slaves finding their way into the ma- 
tional lines are never to be re-enslaved. This is 
his conviction, expressed without reserve. Could 
you have seen the President, as it was my privi- 
lege often—while he was considering the great 
questions on which he has already acied—the in- 
vitation to emancipation in the States, emanci- 
pation in the district of Columbia, and the ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of Hayti and 
Liberia—even your zeal would have been satis- 
fied, for you would have felt the sincerity of his 
purpose to do what he could to carry forward the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. 
His whole soul was occupied, ‘especially by the 
first proposition, which was peculiarly his own. 
In familiar intercourse with him I remember no- 
thing more touching than the earnestness and 
completeness with which he embraced this idea. 
To his mind it was just and beneficent, while it 
promised the sure end of slavery. Of course, to 
me, who had already proposed a bridge of gold 
for the retreating fiend, it was most welcome. 
Proceeding from the President, it must take its 
place among the great events of history. If you 
are disposed to be impatient at any seeming 
short-comings, think, 1 pray you, of what has 
been done in a brief period, and from the past 
discern the sure promise of the future. Knowing 
something of my convictions, and of the ardour 
with which I maintain them, you may, perhaps, 
derive some assurance from my confidence. I 
say to you, therefore, stand by the Administra- 
tion. If need be, help it by word and act, but 
stand by it, and have faith init. I wish that 
you reaily knew the President, and had heard 
the artless expression of his convictions on those 
questions which concern you so deeply. You 
might, perhaps, wish that he were less cautious, 
but you would be grateful that he is so true to all 
that you have at heart. Believe me, therefore, 
you are wrong, and I regret it the more because 
of my desire to see all our friends stand firmly 
together. If I write strongly, it is because I 
feel strongly; for my constant and intimate in- 
tercourse with the President, beginning with the 
4th of March, not only binds me peculiarly to 
his Administration, but gives me a personal as 
well as a political interest in seeing that justice 
is done him, 
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** Believe me, my dear Sir, with much regard, 
ever faithfully yours, 
** CHARLES SUMNER.” 





EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS IN 
RUSSIA. 
II. 
Tove the merit and honour of . having 
abolished every form of personal Slavery in 
Russia belongs undeniably to the Emperor, yet it 
must not be forgotten that the proprietors were 
ready everywhere to give up their privileges of 
watching, stick in hand, over their serfs’ morals, 
of exercising a fatherly control over their mar- 
riages, and of exiling them in a not very pater- 
nal manner to Siberia. Not a voice was raised 
in favour of maintaining the nobles’ barbarous 
rights over either the person or personal pro- 
perty of the peasants subjected tothem. If, 
among the members of the forty or fifty provin- 
cial Committees there were some tyrannical pro- 


-prietors who had inherited and retained the 


tastes of slaveholders, they were at least ashamed 
to avow them. No one ventured to say that the 
serf- ought not persoually to be made free; nor, 
indeed, as a rule, had the proprieter much to lose 
by freeing him. Elaborate calculations have 
been. made, not by Russians, but by foreigners, 
of the amount of loss the Russian nobility must 
suffer by the emancipation of their peasants. 
There are no data, however, on which to base 
such calculations. ‘They are founded on the 
assumption that the serf possessed a positive 
value apart from the soil to which he was at- 
tached ; but, fortunately, no such value has be- 
longed to the poor wretch for many years past. 
Alexander J. rendered it illegal to sell serfs by 
public auction, or, rather, he forbad the an- 
nouncement of such sales in the Journal of the 
Academy. Accordingly, saleable serfs were ad- 
vertised to be brought to the hammer in other 
newspapers. ; 
In 1822, however, the Emperor, finding how 
this prohibition had been evaded, made it gene- 
ral, but still not thoroughly effective. No more 
advertisements of serfs for sale were printed, but 
circulars in writing were sent round to probable 
purchasers, and the sales took place as before. 
The Emperor Nicholas fivally put a stop to 
this shameful traffic, while he also prohibited the 
separation of members of the same family ; limited 
the right of purchasing serfs to hereditary nobles 
already possessors of estates with serfs attached 
to them; raised considerably the conditions for 
acquiring hereditary nobility ; and enacted that 
in selling or mortgaging land the proprietor 
should always keep an adequate portion § (a 
minimum being fixed by- law) for the mainte-' 
nance of whatever. peasants remained to him.* 
From the year 1841 (or even earlier), the 
peasant was attached inseparably to the soil, nor 
could serfs without land be sold to any one ex- 
cept landowners.. The benevolent intentions of 
the Emperor were still occasionally frustrated, as 








* All the Imperial legislation on the subject 
of serfdom is given in Mr. Victor Porcchin’s 
Régénération Sociale de la Russie, published 
shortly before the appearance of the manifesto 
of March 3, 1861. 
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when proprietors found it profitable to transport 
families of serfs, by force like African slaves, from 
one to another of their estates, sometimes a dis- 
tance of 700 miles; but, nevertheless, the value 
of the serf as a saleable animal apart from land 
was gone. 

To put a practical case: what would be the 
value of 100 serfs paying the proprietor, in lieu 
of task-work, 800 or, perhaps, 1000 roubles per 
annum (which would be considered a fair pay- 
ment in the richest provinces of Russia), and 
cultivating for their own use 1000 acres of land 
(which would be a fair allotment)? ‘They would 
be worth 1000 roubles a year, minus the rent of 
1000 acres; that is to say, minus the 1000 
roubles a year paid by them for the right of 
cultivating that extent of land. ‘They would be 
worth nothing then; or rather they would be 
worth, to an honest, intelligent, and careful pro- 

rietor, about as much as the advantage of 

aving the same number of free-labourers settled 
as farmers on his estate. Many proprietors have 
found their incomes terribly diminished since the 
emancipation by what may be called accidental 
causes, and because, apparently, the Government 
had not foreseen that, under the system devised 
by its bureaucracy, the peasant would easily 
avoid the work which their late masters have 
still a legal right to require from them; but there 
was, and is, no absolute reason why the nobles 
should suffer at all in the long run from the 
emancipation of the agricultural serfs. 

There is one class of serfs, however, whose pro- 
rietors will and cught to lose by their liberation. 
hese are the serf-artisans, hawkers, tradesmen, 

domestic servants, and house people, or court 
people (dvorovyé) generally, who have no land; 
slaves who could be made to work without pay 
for their masters, or, if they were sent to work 
for others, to bring back to their masters a por- 
tion of their earnings. It is difficult, again, to 
form any precise notion as to the value of this 
class of serfs, either in a mass, or even in- 
dividually. The Government seizing a pro- 
prietor’s serfs for taxes, when he had no land, 
valued them—24 years ago—at about 12/. a 
piece (300 of the old paper roubles) for the men, 
and half that sum for the women; and, having 
seized them, gave them their liberty. But how 
many of these landless serfs are there? 

The Government returns say 15,390, belong- 
ing to 5508 landless proprietors. But the 
richest proprietors of land have also a certain 
number of serfs who perform no field labour and 
have no fields, and of these no account seems to 
have been taken. For instance, there are 
1,500,900 servants in Russia belonging to about 
120,000 proprietors ; and though many servants 
have also allotments of land for which they per- 
form a corvée, and afterwards “hang up the 
shovel and the hoe” to resume their house, 
stable, and farm-yard duties, there must still be 
about a million serfs without allotments, and 
whose masters will suffer in so far that even now 
they must pay them wages if they employ them 
themselves, while, after March 1863, they will 
be unable to require any work from them or 
tribute of any kind. 

So little is thought in Russia of mere freedom 
without property, that these landless dvorovyé, 
though many of them (among the house servants) 
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are already emancipated, and all will be finally 
emancipated by next March, are nevertheless re- 
garded as the most unfortunate persons in the 
country. 

The serf working in factories will certainly ac- 
quire liberty to spend what he earns, but he will 
not, like the liberated peasant, have a ten-acre 
farm at his disposition, with freehold possession 
thereof in perspective. The emanicipated opera- 
tive will pocket perhaps a 10-rouble note every 
year, which, under the old system, would have 
gone to his master, and he will also gain the 
— of supporting himself in sickness and in 
old age. 

As for the servants, only the very skilful ones 
can be expected to benefit in a material sense by 
the change in their position. It is said, that in 
Moscow alone, where 80,000 servants were em- 
ployed before the publication of the manifesto of 
March 1861, there are now 10,000 out of work. 
The number appears large, but if there are not 
still more disengaged, it is only surprising that 
so many of the idlest and worst-governed servants 
in Europe have succeeded, in a very short time, in 
turning their uselessness to profitable account. 
The truth of the matter, probably, is, that a great 
many have been sent away, but that most of 
them have hitherto contrived to find employment 
in places where the peasants have refused to 
work. The footmen and under-footmen, who lie 
about the corridors of Russian houses; the multi- 
plicity of cooks, who, if they spoil nothing else, 
certainly injure one another by promoting gene- 
ral laziness; the maids, who, twelve together, 
could not do the work of one Trench waiting- 
woman; all these poor slaves, who, being slaves, 
have not been able to learn even how to 
labour, are, in March 1863, to receive * the 
freedom of the birds.” And not even that ina 
general sense, but only such freedom as would be 
enjoyed by a tame bird suddenly. liberated from a 
cage, where he had suffered a great deal, but 
where he had also been accustomed to get his 
seed and groundsel regularly, and occasionally a 
bit of sugar, and where he had quite lost the 
habit of looking out for flies and worms, and had, 
in fact, unfitted himself altogether for a natural 
and independent life. Many proprietors have 
already given a portion of their domestics liberty 
to go; and, in doing so, have freed themselves of 
so many positive incumbrances. It was all very 
well to have a horde of incapable servants en- 
camped in and about a house when they received 
no wages, or when (to take the most favourable 
view of the matter) the master gave them what- 
ever wages he thought fit. He must pay every 
one he keeps now, aud should the wage offered 
be deemed insufficient, the servant may appeal 
to a Mirovoy Pasrednik, or Justice of the Peace, 
to whom the decision of all questions arising out 
of the application of the new law is left. Ac- 
cordingly, if servants are not worth their salt, 
and so many pounds a-year besides, they are 
sent about their business, or, in other’ words, 
‘‘emancipated.” If, on the other hand, they 
know .their work, and are retained in the 
service of their proprietors, they are insured 
wages until the great year of 1863. 

A large number of serf-domestics are not em- 
ployed by their own proprietors, but engage 
themselves elsewhere, making their own bargains, 
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and paying their owners so much for the right of 
doing so. A clause in the new law provides that 
in these cases the master shall not be at liberty 
to recall his serf, or to increase his tribute ; and 
that, if the tribute at present required be exces- 
sive, it shall be reduced to thirty roubles a year 
for a man, and ten roubles a year for a woman. 
It may be added, that, as a rule, none but first- 
rate servants, who obtain good w in Russia, 
as in all other countries, would be expected to 
pay so much as thirty roubles a year for the 
privilege of earning money by their own in- 
dustry ; but, nevertheless, it is a good thing that 
there are now some limits to the exactions of 
avaricious proprietors, who, finding that they 
had only two years in which to rob their unfor- 
tunate serfs, might have taken advantage of the 
absence of any law on the subject to plunder 
them during that period to their hearts’, or 
rather their pockets’, content. 

After the 3rd of March 1863, all servants, 
artisans, factory operatives, and other persons, 
formerly serfs, not being in the possession of 
land, will be entirely free, and, until March 
1865, the serf so liberated will be exempt from 
taxation of every kind, and from military service. 
These exemptions will be extended two years 
longer for servants, artisans, &c., who join town 
communes, and four years longer for those who 
join village communes. A fund has been formed 
for the relief of persons of the class in question, 
who, through illness or old age, may be incapaci- 
tated from working, to which every ablebodied 
workman or domestic is bound to contribute one 
rouble annually from the day of emancipation 
until] the day when the term of his exemption 
from taxation expires. It may be mentioned 
that this fund has been strengthened by a large 
number of private subscriptions. 

All servants, artisans, &c., who are in the 
possession of land, will keep, on certain fixed con- 
ditions, the allotments which they have hitherto 
been in the habit of cultivating. They will be 
richer than their brother servants, artisans, &c., 
the **proletarians” (to use the expression actually 
adopted in the official documents) ; and if their 
life be less free for a time, it will at least be more 
easy. But this brings us to the difficult, in- 
soluble part of the great emancipative scheme— 
the question of the land allotted to the 22,000,000 
agricultural serfs, and the forced duties which 
seemaeny the imposed right of holding it.— 

mes. 








RANSOM OF SLAVES AT WASHING- 
TON. 
SPEECH OF THE HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 
(Concluded from p. 132.) 
ANOTHER report from the Secretary of State, 
entitled the Mediterranean Trade, and commu- 
nicated to Congress December 30, 1790, related 
chiefly to the same matter. In this document 
are the estimates of different persons with re- 
gard to the price at which our citizens might be 
ransomed and peace be purchased. One person, 
who had resided very long at Algiers, put the 
price at sixty or seventy thousand pounds ster- 
ling. This was the lowest estimate. But ano- 
ther authority put it at 570,000 dollars; and still 
another said that it could not be less than 
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1,000,000 dollars, which is the sum proposed in 
the present Bill. 

r. Jefferson, after considering the subject at 
some length, concludes as follows : 

*‘ Upon the whole it rests with Congress to de- 
cide between war, tribute, and ransom. If war, 
they will consider how far our own resources 
shall be called forth. Iftribute or ransom, it 
will rest with them to limit and provide the 
amount, and with the Executive, observing the 
same constitutional forms, to make arrangements 
for employing it to the best advantage.” (State 
Papers, vol. 1, p. 105.) 

Among the papers accompanying the report, is 
a letter from Mr. Adams, while he was minister at 
London, from which I take the following words : 

**It may be reasonably concluded that this 
great affair cannot be finished for much less than 
200,0002.” 

In pursuance of these communications, the 
Senate proceeded to tender its advice to the 
President, in the following resolution : 

** Resolved, That the Senate advise and con- 
sent that the President of the United States take 
such measures as he may think necessary for the 
redemption of the citizens of the United States 
now in captivity at Algiers: Provided, The ex- 
pense shall not exceed 40,090 dollars ; and also 
that measures be taken to confirm the treaty now 
existing between the United States and the Empe- 
ror of Morocco.”—State Papers, vol. 1,’p. 128. 

By a subsequent message, dated February 22, 
1791, the President said : 

“I will proceed to take measures for the 
ransom of our citizens in captivity at Algiers, in 
conformity with your resolution of advice of the 
Ist instant, so soon as the moneys necessary 
shall be appropriated by the legislature, and shall 
be in readiness.” (Ibid.) 

Still later, the same subject was presented by 
the following inquiry proposed to the Senate by 
President Washington, under date of May 8, 
1792: “If the President of the United States 
should conclude a convention or treaty, with the 
Government of Algiers, for the ransom of the 
thirteen Americans in captivity there, for a sum 
not exceeding 40,000 dollars, all expenses in- 
cluded, will the Senate approve the same? Or 
is there any, and what, greater or lesser sum 
which they would fix as the limit beyond which 
they would not approve the ransom?” ‘The 
Senate promptly replied by a resolution declaring 
it would approve such treaty of ransom. (State 
Papers, vol. 1, p. 136.) And Congress, by the 
Act of May 8, 1792, appropriated a sum of 50,000 
dollars for this purpose. Commodore Paul Jones 
was intrusted with the mission to Algiers, 
charged with the double duty of making peace 
with this power, and of securing the redemption 
of our citizens. In his letter of instructions, 
dated June 1, 1792, Mr. Jefferson expresses him- 
self as follows: 

It has been a fixed principle with Congress 
to establish the rate of ransom of American cap- 
tives with the Barbary States at as low a point 
as possible, that it may not be the interest of 
those States to go in quest of our citizens in 
preference to those of other countries. Had it 
not been for the danger it would have brought 
on the residue of our seamen, by exciting the 
cupidity of these rovers against them, our citizens 
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now-in Algiers would have been long ago re- 
deemed without regard to price. ‘The mere 
money for their particular redemption neither 
has been nor is an object with anybody here.”— 
(State Papers, vol. 1, p. 292. ) 

In the same instructions, Mr. Jefferson says: 

** As soon as the ransom is completed, you will 
be pleased to have the captives well clothed and 
sent home at the expense of the United States, 
with as much economy as will consist with their 
reasonable comfort.” (Ibid.) 

Commodore Paul Jones—called admiral in the 
instructions—died without entering upon the per- 
formance of these duties, which were afterwards 
undertaken by Colonel Humphreys, our minister 
at Lisbon, who was honoured especially with the 
friendship of Washington, as an accomplished 
officer of his staff during the revolution. But 
the terms exacied by the Dey were such as to 
render the mission unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile other Americans were seized by 
the Algerines, who are described as ‘‘ employed 
as captive slaves on the most laborious work, in 
a distressed and naked situation.” (State Papers, 
vol. 1, p. 418.) One of their number, in a letter to 
the President, dated Algiers, Nov. 5, 1793, says : 

‘* Humanity towards the unfortunate Ameri- 
can captives, I presume, will induce your Excel- 
lency to co-operate with Congress to adopt some 
speedy and effectual plan in order to restore to 
liberty and finally extricate the American cap- 
tives from their present distresses.” (Ibid.) 

At this time there were one hundred and nine- 
teen American slaves in Algiers, who united ina 
petition to Congress, dated December 1793, in 
which they say: 

** Your petitioners are at present captives in 
this city of bondage, employed daily in the most 
laborious work, without any respect to persons. 
They pray that you will take their unfortunate 
situation into consideration, and adopt such 
measures as will restore the American captives 
to their country, their friends, families, and con- 
nections.” (Ibid, p. 421.) 

The country was now aroused. A general con- 
tribution was proposed. People of all classes vied 
in generous efforts. Newspapers entered with 
increased activity into the work. At public cele- 
brations the toasts “happiness for all,” and 
‘universal liberty,” were proposed, partly in 
sympathy with our wretched white fellow-coun- 
trymeninbonds. On one occasion, at a patriotic 
celebration in New Hampshire, they were re- 
membered in the following toast: ‘ Our brethren 
in slavery at Algiers. May the measures 
adopted for their redemption be successful, and 
may they live to rejoice with their friends in the 
blessings of liberty.” The clergy, too, were en- 
listed. A fervid appeal by the captives them- 
selves was addressed to the ministers of the Gospel 
throughout the United States, asking them to 
set apart a special Sunday for sermons in behalf 
of their enslaved brethren. Literature, too, added 
her influence, not only in essays, but in a work, 
which, though now forgotten, was among the 
earliest of the literary productions of our country, 
reprinted in London at a time when few Ameri- 
can books were known abroad. I refer to the 
story of ** The Algerine Captive,” which, though 
published anonymously—like other similar works 
at alater day—is known to have been written by 
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Royall Tyler, afterwards chief justice of Vermont. 
Slavery in Algiers is here depicted in the suffer- 
ings of a single captive, as Slavery in the United 
States has been since depicted in the sufferings 
of Uncle Tom; but the influence of the early 
story was hardly less strong against African 
Slavery than against white Slavery. “Grant 
me,” says the Algerine captive—who had been a 
surgeon on board a ship in the African slave- 
trade—from the depths of his own sorrows, ‘‘ once 
more to taste the freedom of my native country, 
and every moment of my life shall be dedicated 
to preaching against this detestable commerce. 
I will fly to our fellow-citizens of the Southern 
States; I will on my knees conjure them, in the 
name of humanity, to abolish a traffic which 
causes it to bleed in every pore. If they are deaf 
to the pleadings of nature, I will conjure them, 
for the sake of consistency, to cease to deprive 
their fellow-creatures of freedom, which their 
writers, their orators, representatives, senators, 
and even their constitutions of government, have 
declared to be the unalienable birthright of man.” 
(cap. 32.) In such words was the cause of 
emancipation pleaded at that early day. 

Colonel Humphreys, from his distant mission 
at Lisbon, while yet unable to reach Algiers, 
joined in this appeal, by a letter to the American 
people, dated July 11, 1794. Taking advantage 
of the general interest in lotteries, and particu- 
larly of the custom, not then condemned, of re- 
sorting to these as a mode of obtaining money for 
literary or benevolent purposes, he suggested a 
grand lottery, sanctioned by the United States, 
or particular lotteries in the individual States, in 
order to obtain the means required for the ransom 
of our countrymen. He then asks: 

‘‘Ts there within the limits of these United 
States an individual who will not cheerfully con- 
tribute in proportion to his means to carry it 
into effect? By the peculiar blessings of freedom 
which you enjoy, by the disinterested sacrifices 
you made for its attainment, by the patriotic 
blood of those martyrs of liberty who died to 
secure your independence, and by all the tender 
ties of nature, let me conjure you once more to 
snatch your unfortunate countrymen from fetters, 
dungeons, and death.” 

Meanwhile the Government was energetic 
through all its agents, at home and abroad; nor 
was any question raised with regard to its con- 
stitutional powers. In the animated debate which 
ensued in the House of Representatives, an 
honourable member said, ‘If bribery would not 
do, he should certainly vote for equipping a fleet.” 
(Annals of Congress, Third Congress, p. 434.) 
At last, by Act of Congress of the 20th of March 
1794, 1,000,000 dollars was appropriated for this 
purpose, being the identical sum now proposed for 
a similar purpose of redemption ; but it was some- 
what masked under the language, ‘* to defray any 
expenses which may be incurred in relation to 
the intercourse between the United States and 
foreign nations.” (Statutes at Large, vol. 1, 
p. 345.) On the same day, by another Act, the 
President was authorized “‘to borrow, on the 
credit of the United States, if in his opinion the 
public service shall require it, a sum not exceed- 
ing 1,000,000 dollars.” The object was distinctly 
avowed in the instructions of Mr. Jefferson, 
dated the 28th of March of the same year, “ for 
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conclading a treaty of peace and liberating our 
citizens from captivity ;” and in other instructions, 
dated the 19th of July of the same year, in which 
the wishes of the President are thus conveyed : 

‘Ransom and peace are to go hand in hand, if 
practicable ; but if peace cannot be ebtained, a 
ransom is to be effected without delay,” . .. . 
‘“‘restricting yourself, on the head of ransom, 
within the Timit of 3000 dollars per man.” (State 
Papers, vol. 1, p. 529.) 

e negotiation was at last consummated, and 
the first tidings of its success were announced to 
Congress by President Washington, in his message 
of Sth December 1795, as follows: 

‘** With peculiar satisfaction I add that infor- 
mation has been received from an agent deputed 
on our part to Algiers, importing that the terms of 
a treaty with the Dey and Regency of that coun- 
try had been adjusted in such a manner as to au- 
thorize the expectation of a speedy peace, and the 
restoration of our unfortunate fellow-citizens from 
grievouscaptivity.” (State Papers, vol. 1, p. 28.) 

The treaty for this purpose was signed at 
Algiers 5th September 1795. It was a sacrifice 
of pride, if not of honour, to the necessity of the 
occasion. Among its stipulations was one even 
for an annual tribute from the United States to 
the barbarous Slave Power. But amidst all its 
unquestionable humiliation, it was a treaty of 
emancipation ; nor did our people consider nicel 
the terms on which such a good was secured. It 
is recorded that a thrill of joy went through the 
land on the annunciation that a vessel had left 
Algiers having on board the Americans who had 
been captives there. The largess of money, and 
even the indignity of tribute, were forgotten in 
gratulations on their new-found happiness. 
Washington, in his message to Congress of Dec. 7, 
1796, thus solemnly dwelt on their emancipation : 

** After many delays and disappointments, 
arising out of the European war, the final ar- 
rangements for fulfilling the engagements to the 
Dey and Regency of Algiers will, in all present 
appearance, be crowned with success; but under 
great though inevitable disadvantages in the 
pecuniary transactions occasioned by that war, 
which will render a further provision necessary. 
The actual liberation of all our citizens who were 
prisoners at Algiers, while it gratifies every feeling 
heart, is itself an earnest of a satisfactory termi- 
nation of the whole negotiation.” (State Papers, 
vol. 1, p. 30.) 

Other treaties were made with Tripoli and 
with Morocco, and more money was paid for the 
same object, until at last, in 1801, the slave- 
holding pretensions of Tripoli compelled a resort 
to. arms. It appears, by a document preserved 
in the State Papers of our country, that from 
1796—in the space of five years—appropriations 
had been made for the liberation of our people, 
reaching to a sum total of upwards of two 
millions of dollars. (State Papers, vol. 2, p. 372.) 
To all who now question the power of Congress, 
or the policy of exercising it, I commend this 
account, in its various items, given with all 
possible minuteness. If we consider the popula- 
tion and the resources of the country at the time, 
as compared with our present gigantic means, 
the amount will not be considered inconsiderable. 

The pretensions of Tripoli aroused Colonel 
Iiumphreys, the former companion of Washing- 
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ton, who was now at home in retirement. In an 
address to the public, he called again for united 
action, saying ; 

** Americans of the United States, your fellow- 
citizens are in fetters! Can there be but one 
feeling? Where are the gallant remains of the 
race. who fought for freedom? Where the 
glorious heirs of their patriotism? Will there 
never be a truce to political parties? Or must it 
for ever be the fate of the free States, that the soft 
voice of union should be drowned in the hoarse 
clamours of discord? No! Let every friend of 
blessed humanity and sacred freedom entertain 
a better hope and confidence.” (Miscellaneous 
Works of David Humphreys, p. 75.) 

Then commenced those early deeds by which 
our arms became known in Europe—the best 
achievement of Decatur, and the romantic expe- 
dition of Eaton. Three several times Tripoli 
was attacked; and yet, after successes some- 
times mentioned with pride, our country con- 
sented by common treaty to pay 60,000 dollars 
for the freedom of two hundred American slaves, 
and thus again by money obtained emancipation. 
But Algiers was governed by Slavery as a ruling 
passion. Again it seized our people; but even 
the contest in which we were engaged with Great 
Britain could not prevent an outbreak of indig- 
nant sympathy for those who were in bonds. A 
naval force, which was promptly despatched to 
the Mediterranean, secured the freedom of the 
American slaves without ransom, and stipulated 
further, that hereafter no Americans should be 
made slaves, and that ‘‘any Christians what- 
ever, captives in Algiers,” making their escape 
and taking refuge on board an American ship of 
war, should be safe from all requisition or recla- 
mation. Decatur, on this occasion, shewed cha- 
racter as well as courage. The freed men of his 
arms were welcomed on board his ship with im- 
patient triumph. Thus, not by money, but by 
war, was emancipation this time secured. 

Ata later day, Great Britain, weary of tri- 
bute and ransom, directed her naval power 
against the Barbary States. Tunis and Tripoli 
each promised abolition; but Algiers sullenly 
refused, until compelled by irresistible force. 
Before night on the 27th August 1816 the fleet 
fired, besides shells and rockets, one hundred 
and eighteen tons of powder and fifty thousand 
shot, weighing more than five hundred tons. 
Amidst the crumbling ruins of wall and citadel 
the cruel Slave Power was humbled, and con- 
sented, by solemn stipulation, to the surrender 
of all the slaves in Algiers, and to the abolition 
of white Slavery for ever. This great event was 
announced by the victorious admiral in a 
despatch to his Government, where he uses words 
of gratulation worthy of the occasion : 

** In all the vicissitudes of a long life of pub- 
lic service, no circumstance has ever produced 
on my mind such impressions of gratitude as the 
event of yesterday. To have been one of the 
humble instruments in the hands of Divine Pro- 
vidence for bringing to reason a ferocious Go- 
vernment, and destroying for ever the insuffer- 
able and horrid system of Christian Slavery, 
can never cease to be a source of delight and 
heartfelt comfort to every individual happy 
enough tv be employed in it.” (Osler’s Life of 
Lord Exmouth, p. 432.) 
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And thus ended white Slavery in the Barbary 
States. A single brief effort of war put an in- 
stant close to this wicked pretension. If, in 
looking back upon its history, we find much to 
humble our pride—if we are disposed to mourn 
that our Government stooped to rausom those 
who were justly free without price—yet we can- 
not fail to gather instruction from this great 
precedent, Slavery is the same in its essential 
character, wherever it exists, except, perhaps, 
that it has received some new harshness here 
among us. There is no argument against its 
validity at Algiers, which is not equally strong 
against its validityat Washington. In both cases it 
is unjust FORCE organized intolaw. But in Algiers 
it is not known that the law was unconstitu- 
tional, as it clearly is here in Washington. In 
the early case, Slavery was regarded by our 
fathers only as an existing Fact; and it is only 
as an existing Fact that it can be now regarded 
by us in the present case; nor is there any 
power of Congress, which was generously exerted 
for those distant captives, which may not now be 
invoked for the captives in our own streets. 

Mr. President, if in this important discussion, 
which seems to open the door of the future, I 
have confined myself to two simple inquiries, it 
is because practically they exhaust the whole 
subject. If Slavery be unconstitutional in the 
national capital, and if it be a Christian duty, 
sustained by constitutional examples, to ransom 
slaves, then your swift desires cannot hesitate to 
adopt the preseut Bill. It is needless to enter 
upon other questions, important, perhaps, but 
irrelevant. It is needless also to consider the 
bugbears which Senators have introduced, for all 
must see that they are bugbears. 

If I have seemed to dweli on details, it is be- 
cause they furnished at each stage instruction 
and support: if I have occupied time on a curi- 
ous passage of history, it is because it was more 
apt even than curious, while it sometimes held 
the mirror up to our own wickedness, and some- 
times even seemed to cry out, ** Thou art the 
man.” Of course, I scorn to argue the obvious 
truth that the slaves here are as much entitled 
to freedom as the white slaves that enlisted the 
early eftergies of our Government. They are 
men by the grace of God, and this is enough. 
There is no principle of the Constitution, and no 
rule of justice, which is not as strong for one as 
the other. In consenting to the ransom proposed, 
you will recognise their manhood, and, if autho- 
rity be needed, you will find it in the example 
of Washington, who did not hesitate to employ 
a golden key to open the house of bondage, 

Let this Bill pass, and the first practical 
triumph of freedom, fer which good men have 
longed, dying without the sight—for which a 
whole generation has petitioned—and for which 
orators and statesmen have pleaded—will at last 
be accomplished. Slavery will be banished from 
the national capital. This metropolis, which 
bears a venerated name, will be purified; its evil 
spirit will be cast out; its shame will be re- 
moved ; its society will be refined; its courts 
will be made better; its revolting ordinances 
will be swept away; and even its loyalty 
will be secured. If not moved by justice to the 
sieve, then be willing to act for your own good 
and in self-defence. If you hesitate to pass this 
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Bill for the blacks, then pass it for the whites. 
Nothing is clearer than that the degradation of 
Slavery affects the master as much as the slave ; 
while recent events testify, that wherever Slavery 
exists, there treason lurks, if it does not flaunt. 
From the beginning of this rebellion, Slavery 
has been constantly manifest in the conduct of 
the masters, and even here in the national 
capital it has been the traitorous power which 
has encouraged and strengthened the enemy. 
This power must be suppressed at every cost, and if 
its suppression here endangers Slavery elsewhere, 
there will be a new motive for determined action. 

Amidst all present solicitudes, the future can- 
not be doubtful. At the national capital Slavery 
will give way to freedom; but the good work wiil 
not stop here. It must proceed. What God 
and nature decree, rebellion cannot arrest. And 
as the whole wide-spread tyranny begins to 
tumble, then, above the din of battle, sounding 
from the sea and echoing along the land, above 
even the exultations of victory on well-fought 
fields, will ascend voices of gladness and bene- 
diction, swelling from generous hearts wherever 
civilization bears sway, to commemorate a sacred 
triumph, whose trophies, instead of tattered ban- 
ners, will be ransomed slaves, 





Arbertisements. 

THE CAMEROONS AND THE TREAT- 

MENT OF NATIVES ON THE COAST 
OF AFRICA. 


Mr. Innes begs to inform the friends of truth, 
justice, and humanity, that he has decided upon 
bringing this question prominently before the 
public at large. As the expenses will be con- 
siderable, and he has already spent a large 
sum for printing, advertising, and circulating in- 
formation, he appeals to the friends of justice for 
help to defray the remainder of the charges 
which may be incurred in getting the whole sub- 
ject thoroughly investigated. He will head the 
subscription with 102. Contributions to be for- 
warded to Mr. Innes, 97 Islington, Liverpool.: ... 





—_———- 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE AS 
IT IS. 

A Tract issued by the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, aud to be had at No. 27 New 
Broad Street, E.C. 

Contains a full statement of the case against 
Spain, and the opinions of Viscount Palmerston 
and Earl Russell on the conduct of that Power, 
with an extract from Mr. Commissioner Craw- 
ford’s despatch to the Government, on the ability 
of the Spanish authorities to suppress the traffic. 
Price, in quantities, 1}d.,per dozen. 


VISITS TO SLAVE SHIPS. 
Being a statement by George M‘Henry, Esq., 
formerly Surgeon and Superintendent of the 
Liberated African Establishment at St. Helena, 
of his official visits to Slavers brought into St. 
Helena by H. M. cruisers. 

Price, in quantities, 14d. per dozen. 


SLAVE-TRADERS IN LIVERPOOL. * 
Being extracts from the Correspondence on 
the Slave-trade, setting forth the case of the 
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Slaver Nightingale, fitted out at Liverpool in 
October and November 1861. 
Price, 14d. per dozen. 


SPAIN, AND THE AFRICAN SLAYVE- 
TRADE. 
An Address to Spaniards, from the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
The same translated into Spanish. 
Gratis, for circulation. 
In the Press, 
THE STRANDING OF THE JAMES 
TITUS SLAVE-SHIP, 
as given in the despatch of Commander Moresby 
to RKear-Admiral Sir F. Grey, in the Slave-trade 
Papers. 

Also, in forward preparation, 
HAND-BOOK OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
By L, A. Cuamerovzow. 

Shewing, in the most concise form, the Origin 
and Progress of the African Slave-trade, and 
iving a compendium of the Acts of the various 
owers who have united with Great Britain for 

its suppression. 





COLTON’S 
MAPS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, 


AND COMPLETE SERIES OF WAR MAPS. 


Corrected to the present time, 
Published by J. H. Coron, 172 William Street, 
New York. 

For more than Thirty Years the largest pub- 
lisher of Maps and Atlasses in America. 
Givine the Census of 1860—Area—Exports and 
Imports— Names of the Generals of both Armies, 
and are the only Maps that shew, by three distinct 
colours, the exact boundaries of the Free, Border, 


Slave, and Seceded States. 
[Corinth and Eitabarg,- Forts Henry and 
Donelson, Forts Pillow and Randolph, and all the 


new Fortifications, are designated on these Maps. ] 

“‘ The present exciting struggle going on in 
America renders the possession of detai'ed Maps 
an absolute necessity to those who desire to 
understand the strategies of that campaign. We 
had nothing on this side of the Atlantic before 
this importation from New York calculated to 
give the faintest notion of the position of the con- 
tending Armies, and we therefore hail Colton’s 
series as an invaluable boon.”—U. S. Gazette. 

**The want of such Maps has long been felt in 
England.”—Daily News. 

“ They give distinctly a mass of detail which 
could not be included in any ordinary Map, well 
and clearly engraved.” —JUustrated London News. 

‘The scale on which these Maps are projected 
has enabled the engraver to introduce ‘many 
features unknown in other Maps.”— Standard. 

“ Supplying the precise information in which 
other Maps are deficient.”— Spectator. 
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No, 1.—COLTON’S STEEL-PLATE MAP 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA; 
shewing all the counties, principal towns, rail- 
ways, stations, forts, and military points. A 
very interesting and valuable Map. Size, 36 by 
42inches. Price, in sheets, 5s. In cases, 9s. 
Mounted on rollers, 10s. 


No. 2.— COLTON’S UNITED STATES, 
MEXICO, WEST INDIES, AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA, CANADA, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
and NOVA SCOTIA; locating the forts, &c., 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Size, 
36 by 42 inches. Price, in sheets, 5s. In cases, 
9s. Mounted on black rollers, 10s. 


No. 3.—COLTON’S SMALL MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES; size, 20 by 30 inches. 
Price, in sheets, 2s. 6d. In cases, 4s. 6d. On 
black rollers, 5s. 6d. 


No. 4.—COLTON’S MAP OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES; shewing all the States 
south of latitude, 41, including the 15 Slave 
States. On a large scale, giving the census of 
1860; shewing every fort, town, railway, and 
stream; so that, for tracing the movements of 
the armies, there is nothing that can supply its 
place, since the smallest towns are liable to come 
into note during the progress of the War. Size, 
40 by 50 inches. Price, in sheets, 6s. In cases, 
lls. On black rollers, 14s. 


No. 5.—COLTON’S PLANS OF THE 
UNITED-STATES’ HARBOURS; being 20 
separate Plans of the principal Harbours. On 
the large scale of about 1 mile to the inch, by 
which the positions of the various fortifications 
are readily seen; also a plan of the Mississippi 
River, from Cairo to New Orleans. Size, 20 by 
33 inches. Price, in sheets, 2s. 6d. In cases, 
4s. 6d. On black rollers, 5s. 6d. 


No. 6.—COLTON’S LARGE MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE CANADAS. 
By far the most minute and reliable Map of that 
country extant, locating every town, railway, 
station, and stream in the United States. For 
libraries, merchants, shippers, &c., this Map is 
particularly desirable; indeed, there is nothin 
to supply its place. Nine sheets, 68, by i 
inches. Price, in sheets, 2/. 2s. In casés or on 
black roller, 3/. 3s. 


Also COLTON’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD; 
with descriptions, containing 180 Steel-plate 
Maps; with 168 pages of letterpress descriptions 
—geographical, historical, and statistical. Impl. 
fol. Bound in cloth, morocco back and corners. 
Price 31. 13s. 6d. 

A new and complete Map of Canada. In 
sheets, 1. In cases, 12. 6s. Mounted on black 
roller and varnished, 1/. 10s. 

The above Maps are all compiled from the 
official surveys, and engraved on steel in the best 
style of art; printed on the best paper, and 
neatly coloured. 


London: Bacon anv Co., Agents for Great 
Britain and the Continent, 100 Fleet Street. 
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